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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


For people 
who like 
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by MENNEN 


if you're going to give T10% 
your anti-perspirant should give 110% too 
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THE SPORT 100 SALARY REPORT 


Welcome to the world of the eight-figure contract, the 18-year- 
old millionairess, the $2 million hot-rodder. Our sixth annual 
look at what America’s sports heroes bring home in their 
paychecks, in order, from one to 100. 

¢ Wholly Simoleons. Can the sports money boom survive the 
coming recession? How much is an Olympic gold medal really 
worth? Can a man make a living as a champion tractor puller? 
No. Not much. And you better believe it. 


RISKY BUSINESS 


Sandy Alderson, the fortysomething general manager who built 
the Oakland Athletics, wants to win it all. And he wants it 
now. By John Krich 

e The Smoke and the Fire. Bringing home troubled Dave 
“Smoke” Stewart was a winning move. 


DREAMS AND CHANCES 


The Short Season is the boot camp of professional baseball. 
This is where the 21-year-old budding Giant Eric Gunderson 
will test his skills and hopes for a big-league career. 
Photography by Rocky Thies 


RETURN OF THE RED DEVIL 


Now the truth can be told: Bob Horner’s year as the god of 
Japanese baseball was really a season in hell. By Joseph M. 
Schuster 


THE SIGNING OF JACKIE ROBINSON: 
THE UNTOLD STORY 


New evidence reveals that Branch Rickey intended to sign 
several black ballplayers in 1945, not only Jackie Robinson, 
until New York City politics rewrote history. By John Thorn 
and Jules Tygiel 


SECRETS OF THE ‘J’ 


Shooting an NBA-caliber jumper is a simple act of physics, 
experts tell us. So why can so few NBA players consistently 
“toss the snow pea into the wok’’? By John Capouya 


FANFARE 


The crowd roars: Gable’s wrestlemania, Manning’s NBA future. 


SPORT TALK 


In search of black college coaches... handicapping the Kentucky 
Derby...MISL trading cards... NHL soap opera 


BEERS WITH...MICHAEL SPINKS 


Mike Tyson’s next and best opponent is not like any other 
boxer in the ring. And he’s not like anybody else out of it. 
By Michael Marley 


SWEAT 


How to move in the third dimension: side to side 


THE ULTIMATE FAN 


Guide to the big-league tryout...Canada’s sports science 
expo...demystifying the racquet racket 


SPORT QUIZ 
The $1,000 Competition 


FINISH LINE 
Sugar Ray Leonard, trainer 
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WRESTLEMANIA 


It was a delight for any grappler to catch your 
great article “Nasty Dan and His Wrestling 
Empire” (April). It was a double pleasure to 
read that he was offered almost $3 million to 
go to Oklahoma State. Money can be made 
by hard work and dedication and not just by 
the poor wrestling we see on TV. 
Ed Perry 
Buffalo Grove, Illinois 


“Nasty Dan and His Wrestling Empire” was 

greatly appreciated. Gable’s attempt to clean 

up his act is admirable, as is his intense desire 

to be the best. Thank you for printing an ar- 
ticle about this winner. 

Brian Stemme 

Indianapolis, Indiana 


That was a super article on Dan Gable. 
Knowing how hard wrestlers work it’s nice 


Whats the 


perfect 


Scotch 
to help 
Ou 
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ace the 


world? 


See Page 30 
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to see them get recognition in a magazine 
such as SPORT. 

Joe Baranik 

Assistant Wrestling Coach 

University of Virginia 

Charlottesville, Virginia 


Hats off to SPORT for having the foresight 

to introduce an exciting, new talent like Scott 

Raab. I hope I’ll be treated to more of his 
marvelous writing in the future. 

Ralph Arcuri 

Canyon County, California 


The discipline and inner strength necessary 
to compete for Dan Gable are not understood 
by most of the population. We used to have 
it. We lost it. Gable has rediscovered it! 
D. Dean Anderson 
Lewiston, Montana 


FIRST BASEBALL 


Your 1988 Baseball Preview (April) was just 
excellent. SPORT is still No. 1. 

Norman Autio 

Sudbury, Ontario 


Sixth place for the Brewers is outrageous! 

Your sarcastic and ludicrous remarks will be 
remembered in October. 

Bill Heath 

Madison, Wisconsin 


HOOPS GOULASH 


I applaud Tom Kertes for his comments on 
Danny Manning of Kansas (“The Final Four 
Almanac,” April). A man 6-11 should re- 
bound better. The last four years he was the 
most overrated player in college basketball. 
Chuck Smith 

Griffiss AFB, New York 


Maybe Manning doesn’t play his size, but 
that doesn’t mean he won’t be successful in 
the NBA. Pro coaches have the intelligence 
(that the Hungarian Hoopsmeister lacks) to 
play their players at the position for which 
their abilities, not size, are most suited. 
Matt Rossman 
Lynbrook, New York 


Argue with us, applaud us, advise us. Address 
your letters to Fanfare, SPORT, 119 West 40th 
Street, NLY., N.Y. 10018. 
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THE FIRST GOLF SHOE FOR JOCKS. 


Its about time someone looked at golf | comfortable than anything you can find on 
from a performance standpoint. At Nike, it | the course. A few words of advice, however, 
has helped us design a line of golf shoes before you buy a pair: They don't go well 
that are more cushioned, flexible, stableand with polyester plaid pants. 


Come 
ride 
with 

us. 


“T cant believe how fast 
Sean is growing. Most people 
say he looks like me. I think 
he looks like my dad. 

He's competitive and I 
know where that comes from. 
I stopped letting him win 
three years ago. 

Some days he says he 
wants to be an astronaut. 
Other days it’s a veterinarian. 
I think he’s funny, he can 
always make me laugh. 

We have fun together. I 
just wish there was more time 
besides the weekend.” 

Don Phillipson is an 
architect. His son Sean is an 
ace shortstop and plays trum- 
pet in the school band. They 
live in Sweetwater, Texas. 

Any weekend you'll find 
them in the desert, enjoying 
off-road motorcycling. That 
is, if you can catch up with 
them. 


HONDA 


cia aaa 


. So. , 


Come 
ide 
with 
us. 


“Ever since | was a kid, 
I just had to know what was 
going on, what was happening. 
I used to lay in bed, unable to 
sleep. I knew someone, some- 
where was having an adventure 
and I wanted to be there, too. 

I'd imagine every step 
along the way, every turn; 
what I’d say and what I’d do. 
I'd drive myself crazy just 
thinking. 

Even now I still can't sit 
still for long. 

I’m still looking for that 
perfect adventure. Maybe it’s 
just around the corner, around 
the next turn.” 

Mark Drake lives in Los 
Angeles. He and his girlfriend 
Pamela both travel the world 
in their work for a major 
airline. When they're in town, 
they both travel in style, on 
a Honda. 


HONDA 


The ride 
begins at 
your Honda 
dealer. 


Gliding through Montana's 
big sky country, the highway 
stretches straight ahead. Two 
hundred and fifty miles from 
your starting point, your des- 
tination lies somewhere over 
the horizon, beneath mile- 
high clouds. 

Surrounded by an ocean of 
sand, rediscovering a forgotten 
trail as it picks its way around 
weathered stone and ancient 
Joshua trees. 

Kicking up autumn leaves, 
taking the long way home from 
a Sunday errand. 

These motorcycle trips, 
and a thousand more, begin 
at the same place. Your local 
Honda dealer. 

Whether you want to tour 
the countryside, work your way 
down a winding highway or 
just take a new route to the 
office, your Honda dealer has a 
motorcycle just right for you. 


Winners ride safely. 
Motorcycling is as much 
about freedom as it is transpor- 
tation. But like all freedoms, 
it carries responsibility. For 

you and your passenger. 

Dress responsibly. Wear a 
quality helmet and eye protec- 
tion. Wear appropriate clothing, 
including boots. 


Specifications and availability subject to ¢ 


ap 


Never drink or take drugs 

and get on a motorcycle. 

Enjoy every ride, learn from 
it. Minimize your risks. The more 
you know, the better you'll ride, 
and the more fun you'll have. 

For rider training informa- 
tion, see your Honda dealer or 
call the Motorcycle Safety 
Foundation toll free at 1-800- 


SRT 


447-4700, With proper training 
and the confidence it inspires, 


a winning 
attitude 
about motor- ¥ 


cycling. : 74 | 


Come ride with us. 


hange without notice. Gold Wing is a registered Honda trademark. © 1988 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. (5/88) 
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SURVEY: MAJOR 
COLLEGES SHUN 
BLACK COACHES... 


verlooked in the cur- 

rent push to place 

more qualified blacks 

in professional sports 
managerial jobs is the apparent- 
ly similar lack of equal opportu- 
nity in college athletics. In March, 
we surveyed 273 colleges and uni- 
versities (all those with Division 
I-A football and/or Division I 
basketball programs minus the 18 
black schools) and found that 
there are just three black head 
football coaches and 28 black 
head basketball coaches. On the 
administrative side, there are 
three black athletic directors and 
five black university presidents. 
“The problem is getting into 
the mainstream,” says Iowa assis- 
tant basketball coach Rudy Wash- 
ington, executive director of the 
newly formed Black Coaches As- 
sociation. “Blacks get jobs be- 
cause of crisis situations, like 


Ce a 
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Memphis State and Minnesota, : 


or because they’re jobs nobody 
else wanted, like the Georgetown 
job. There’s been a definite rea- 
son every time black coaches get 
jobs. If they hire on qualifications 
alone, it’s seldom a black hire.’ 

“Basically there’s no feeder 
system for athletic departments,” 
adds Arizona State’s Charles 
Harris, one of two black athletic 
directors in all of Division LA 
football (104 teams). “An athletic 
program is so small there aren’t 
enough positions to really work 
your way up and cultivate new 
and young managers. The whole 
system is self-fulfilling.” 

The Black Coaches Associa- 
tion, with a membership of over 
300, plans on loosening the ham- 
strung hiring process through 
media exposure and public 
awareness. Already this activism 
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Bob Wade (left) and John Thompson (right) 


has prompted the NCAA to ap- : 


point a special council subcom- : 


mittee to review minority oppor- 
tunities in intercollegiate ath- 
letics; the subcommittee has 
organized its own survey on the 
status of minorities and hopes to 
have its study done by August. 

But while progress is slowly be- 
ing made on the college front, 
movement into professional 
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are two of the 28 black head basketball coaches in Division |. 


sports is virtually at a standstill. 

“At one point the NFL was say- 
ing that there were no black 
coaches with head coaching ex- 
perience,’ says Ohio University 
head coach Cleve Bryant, who 
has also coached at Miami of 
Ohio, North Carolina and as an 
assistant with the New England 
Patriots. ““Now they tell me I 
have to win more games. Some- 


: one has to tell mea different line. 


I’ve shown leadership, I’ve had 
experience. I’ve done everything 
everyone else has done and my 
phone hasn’t rung. I wish some- 
one could just tell me what I have 
to do to qualify for an NFL job.” 

Adds Washington: ‘We're not 
asking for everything—we’re just 
asking for a simple piece of the 


pie.” —Stefanie Krasnow 


... EXCEPT IN WASHINGTON, DC., AREA 


hile black coaches 
and administrators 
are scarce on the 
collegiate 


college black basketball coaches. 
Ed Tapscott (American Univer- 
sity), John Thompson (George- 
town), Bob Wade (Maryland) and 
A.B. Williamson (at predomi- 
nately black Howard University) 
give the DC. area four black 
coaches at its seven Division I 
schools. And both of DC’s Divi- 
sion II programs, the University 
ofthe District of Columbia (Wil 
Jones) and Bowie State (Warren 
Reynolds) are headed by blacks. 


level’ 
there is one remarkable excep- : 
: tion: The Washington, DC., area 
has become a mecca for major : 
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Why is the nation’s capital so 
different in this regard from the 
rest of the country? “First of all 
you have to look at the demo- 
graphics,” says Tapscott, a native 
Washingtonian who has a law de- 
gree from American. “Washing- 
ton has been a predominately 
black city for years. There’s a 
more progressive climate here.” 

Washington has had only black 
mayors since the city wrested 
control of its affairs from Con- 
gress in 1974. And the federal 
government, by far the area’s 
largest employer, was one of the 
forerunners in integrating the 
white-collar workplace. 

But why the particular success 
in basketball? John Thompson, 


who coached the Hoyas to the 
1984 NCAA championship. 
“John blazed the trail 16 years 
ago and his success reverberated 
across the city,’ says Tapscott. 
“T look at it as a pyramid,” he 
adds about the DC. area. “‘At its 
base where it’s the widest—the 
players—blacks are dominant. As 
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you move farther up the pyramid - 


into the assistant coaches, our 
percentage narrows. Now we’ve 
got to work on seeing more blacks 
hired as trainers, ticket managers 
and faculty managers. And when 
you get to the top of the pyramid, 
athletic directors, presidents and 
chancellors, people in positions 
of policy, we’re still greatly un- 
derrepresented.” —David Elfin 
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SPORT TALK SE 


THE $$ VALUE OF AN MVP 


ow much is a baseball 
le regular season MVP 

award worth in the 

commercial market? 
If you’re Chicago’s Andre Daw- 
son it’s close to $1 million, but 
if you’re Toronto’s George Bell 
figure on a paltry $50,000. The 
reason? Geography. 

“Tfan MVP or Cy Young win- 
ner is in either New York, Los 
Angeles or Chicago, he could get 
between $500,000 and $1 mil- 
lion, depending on how much 
work he accepts,’ says Jim 
Neader, the agent for former Cy 
Young winner Dwight Gooden. 

In Dawson’s case, the National 
League MVP accepted a large 
amount. “Spring training was al- 
most like a vacation,’ says Mark 
Childers, Dawson’s IIlinois- 
based agent. Childers aggressive- 
ly solicited endorsements for 
Dawson and the result was com- 


mercials for Chev- 
rolet, Pepsi-Cola 
and Chicago’s 
WGN Radio. Then 
there were also five 
nationally distrib- 
uted posters, a se- 
ries of memorabil- 
ia with Dawson’s 
image (lithographs, 
plates, statues, 
cards), shoe (Con- 
verse) and batting 
glove endorse- 
ments, a one-hour 
biographical video 
and the use of An- 
dre’s photo in inter- 
nationally distrib- 
uted ads for First 
Chicago Bank. 
“Andre being the MVP made 
my job easier,’ says Childers. “It 
pushed a lot of deals from the 
‘iffy’ status to certainties.” 
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SOAP OPERA JUST 
LIKE NHL 
vision is Lance et 


T he biggest hit ever on 
Compte (He Shoots, 


French-Canadian tele- 
He Scores), a prime-time soap 


Pierre Lambert is a dead ringer for Pierre Larouche. 


opera about a hard-drinking, 
hard-loving fictional NHL team 
that regularly totals close to four 
million viewers weekly. It’s no 
wonder either, what with laby- 
rinthine plot lines, beautiful 
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women and angst galore. But for 
serious hockey fans—and we're 
talking Quebec here—there’s an 
added pleasure: searching out the 
show’s parallels in the real hockey 
world. 

This year’s series, which is 
completing its second full season 
and is not shown in the United 
States, finds rising 
young star Pierre 
Lambert (a dead 
ringer for the New 
York Rangers’ center 
Pierre Larouche) and 
his teammates on the 
Stanley Cup win- 
ning Quebec Na- 
tionals representing 
Canada in a World 
Cup-type competi- 
tion in Europe. Nat- 
urally, problems 
arise. Lambert is 
breaking up with 
his girlfriend (she 
wants a baby; none is 
forthcoming). Mean- 
while Lambert’s sis- 
ter is getting heavily 
involved with a 
Frenchman who aspires to be 
his country’s first National 
Hockey League player. To really 
create a pickle, Lambert’s 
mother, married to the Nation- 
als’ general manager (did anyone 


Dawson's swing produced 49 homers, 137 RBIs and 
almost $1 million in endorsements. 


The climate for the volatile 
Bell was not nearly as warm. 
“People in Canada don’t pay as 
much,” says Bell’s Houston- 


The Twins’ Tom 
Puckett were 


recently when 


a slow driver 

in the left lane. 
Brunansky sped past, 
screamed at 
the guy to get to the 
right lane 
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say Canadiens GM Serge 
Savard?), has developed a fond- 
ness for the Soviet team doctor. 
Sacrebleu, you say? 

There’s more. The skills of Na- 
tionals legend Marc Gagnon are 
eroding quickly (think of Guy 
Lafleur, circa 1984). And Na- 
tionals coach Jacques Mercier is 
planning on accepting a coaching 
job in Switzerland. (Remember 
Jacques Lemaire?) Then the cap- 
per: Lambert is confronted with 
the opportunity to try cocaine (he 
resists), but eventually succumbs 
to booze—just before the start of 
the series with the Soviet Union. 
Mon Dieu. 

If you don’t understand 
French, there’s a slight problem. 
Critics have complained that an 
English-language version of the 
show, telecast across Canada on 
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Brunansky and Kirby 
driving in Minneapolis 


they got stuck behind 


based agent, Randy Hendricks. 
“Agencies in Canada are so ridic- 
ulously low we turned things 
down—they pay 10-to-20 percent 
of what you’d get in the U.S.” 

As an example, Hendricks 
cited one Canadian soft-drink 
company that wanted Bell to do 
national TV commercials and 
posters. ‘‘I quoted a fee of 
$100,000,” he says. “The people 
turned it down because they only 
wanted to pay a fraction of that.” 

Things were even chilly in the 
United States. Hendricks ap- 
proached Taco Bell, for whom 
endorsement star Jim McMahon 
works. “I thought it was a natu- 
ral,’ says Hendricks. “George 
loves Mexican food and he’d 
speak both Spanish and English 
in the commercial. But they 
turned it down because they felt 
George doesn’t have enough of 
an image.” 

Or maybe, in Bell’s case, not 
the right one. —George Castle 


and flipped him the 
bird. At the 

stoplight the guy 
pulled up 

beside Brunansky. 
Expecting an 
argument, the Twins’ 
outfielder got 

ready to yell again 
when the guy looked 
at them and said, 
“You guys are No. 1!” 


the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration to audiences of less than 
one million (despite being aired 
as a lead-in to the extremely pop- 
ular Hockey Night In Canada), 
loses its Quebecois flavor in 
translation. And the problems are 
not always just in the language, 
either. In one installment a nude 
scene was censored in the En- 
glish version but left intact in the 
French version. 

Diluted or not, the series cuts 
close to the bone of many real-life 
NHL players. As co-writer Rejean 
Tremblay, for five years a Cana- 
diens beat writer and now a col- 
umnist with the Montreal daily 
La Presse, says, “Some players 
sitting in their living room watch- 
ing with their wives might have 
tough questions to face.’ 

—Chris Warner 


THE HIGH PERFORMANCE ULTRA LIGHT. 


: 


ULTRA TASTE 
IN AN ULTRA LOW TAR. 


TEST A PACK TODAY 


5 mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method, 


ULTRA LIGHTS \ 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. \/ 


Just ask famous tough guy, 
Lyle Alzado. He likes the soft 
touch of Hanes® pure cotton 
Tshirts. And the smooth fit 
of Hanes ComfortWeave® 
waistband. Want extra com- 
fort? Try Hanes for yourself. 
Why tough it out with ordi- 
nary underwear any longer? 


TOUGH GUYS LIKE A LI 
RA COMFORT UNDERN 


IT’S NOT JUST 
UNDERWEAR. 


IT’S Wa nes 


©1987 Hanes Underwear 
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NBA EXPANSION DRAFT WILL 


EAT THE YOUNG 
anute in Miami? 
Spud in Charlotte? 
When the NBA’s 
expansion fran- 
chises in Miami and Charlotte 
start play this fall, expanding the 
league to 25 teams, expect to see 
some familiar faces in some not- 
so-familiar uniforms. To fill ex- 
pansion rosters, the league will 
conduct a dispersal draft in June 
after the NBA finals. (The new 
franchises will also pick eighth 
and ninth in the college draft; a 
coin flip will decide their order in 
the dispersal and college drafts.) 
Each team will be allowed to pro- 
tect eight players while the Mi- 
ami Heat and Charlotte Hornets 
alternately select one player from 


A FIRST! FINANCING 
SEASON TIX 
he faltering Texas econ- 
omy may be one reason 
a Houston bank is 
throwing a new pitch at 
Astros fans this season: loans to 
finance season-ticket purchases. 

University Savings Association 
of Texas is giving fans the option 
of paying for their season tickets 
in installments with a 12.5 per- 
cent finance charge instead of 
paying cash or a high interest rate 
on credit cards. 

“There were some requests as 
to whether there was a payment 
plan,” says University Savings 
VP Linda Stanley. “Those’re- 
quests may have stemmed from 
a poor Texas economy.” 

The bank has received over 200 
inquiries about the program and 
the average loan totals: between 
$1,000 and $2,000 (a mezzanine 
box seat costs $648 for the sea- 
son). You can expect other banks 
to implement similar plans if the 
loan program works out, but the 
key to the success of this or any 
other ticket-selling plan is no se- 
cret. Explains Astros marketing 
director Ted Haracz: “Season- 
ticket sales are directly propor- 
tional to the performance of the 
team.” 

Even in a faltering economy. 
—James Cholakis 
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each team’s re- 
maining roster. No 
club can lose more 
than one player, 
but several estab- 
lished veterans and 
younger undevel- 
oped talents will be 
available. 

“We will be giv- 
ing strong consid- 
eration to kids 
who’ve been in the 
league two or three 
years who are ready 
to emerge into 
something better,” 
says Miami’s direc- 
tor of player per- 
sonnel, Stu Inman. 


“Tn the case of at least half the : 


teams they’ll be losing a player 
they really don’t want to lose.” 


Washington’s Mark Alarie and } 


Detroit’s William Bedford are 
both young, potential NBA stars 
likely to be available. Older, more 
experienced players carrying 


Manute is a likely candidate to enter the Heat of Miami 
or the Hornets’ nest in Charlotte. 


heftier contracts, like Tree 
Rollins (32) and Caldwell Jones 


: (37), may also be moving. In ad- 


dition, some little-used big men 
might find themselves on a new 
franchise. 

“Dallas will not protect a [7-0 
Bill] Wennington or a [7-1 Uwe] 
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Blab,’ says Inman. “Indiana 
could do the same thing with a 
[7-0 Stuart] Gray and a[7-1 Greg] 
Dreiling.” 

“But if you look for a big guy 
you might miss a Dale Ellis-type 
on someone’s bench,” counters 
Gene Littles, Charlotte’s director 
of player personnel. “You need 
to know the players, the age fac- 
tors, the history of injury, how 
many years are left on their con- 


Satract?” 


The average record for an ex- 
pansion team in its first season is 
22-60. In 1980-81, Dallas fin- 
ished 15-67. 

“Our game plan was to avoid 
older players as much as we 
could,’ explains Mavericks VP 
Rick Sund. “‘We probably could 
have put together a more talented 
team that first year, but we passed 
up some players with larger con- 
tracts and injury problems. We 
knew we weren’t going to win— 
it comes with the territory.” 

So beware, Ed Pinckney and 
Keith Lee—you may have some 
rough sailing next season. But at 
least you’ll be in a new boat. 

—Stefanie Krasnow 


KENTUCKY DERBY: THE OLDER THE HORSE, THE BETTER 


egardless of their ac- 
tual birth dates all 
Thoroughbreds offi- 


“Generally speaking, the ear- 
lier a foal is born the earlier his 
knees close,’ says Gary Porco, 


cially turn a year old- : owner of Comfort Acres Farm in 


er every January 1. But that ar- : Ocala, Florida. 


bitrary device hides some signifi- 
cant differences. The evidence is 
clear: At the Kentucky Derby 
(May 7) the “older” a three-year- 
old horse is—even if it’s only by 
a couple of months—the better its 
chances of winning. 

Of the last 11 Kentucky Der- 
by winners 73 percent were born 
in the months of February and 
March while only 27 percent of 
the winners were foaled in April 
and May. Of the 11 Triple Crown 
champions 63 percent were born 
in February and March. 

Why should older horses per- 
form better in the Derby? The ex- 
tra few months are key to a horse’s 
physical development. 

A racehorse’s knees, like those 
of a human, take considerable 
pounding. For a horse to absorb 
that pounding, the hard protec- 
tive plates that cover the knees 
must have developed, or “closed.” 
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You won’t find the birth dates 
of Derby contenders in any rac- 
ing form, so here is a list for the 
top 20 contenders as of April 1. 

—Larry Bortstein 


INTENDERS 
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Saratoga Passage, 2/6 > S 


FEBRUARY 
Proper Reality, 2/9 > 
Mi Preferido, 2/11 > 
Stalwars, 2/13 > 
Success Express, 2/25 > 
MARCH Tejano, 3/10 > 
Notebook, 3/14 > 
Purdue King, 3/17 > 
Risen Star, 3/25 > 
Regal Classic, 3/28 > 
APRIL Private Terms, 4/6 > = 
Firery Ensign, 4/7 > E 
Seeking The Gold, 4/7 > 
Ruhlman, 4/22 > — > 
Cherokee Colony, 4/30 > 
Lively One, 4/30 > = 
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NHL TO KAYO 
GOONS 


he National Hockey 
League will take anoth- 
| er step toward taking 
the goon out of the 
game when it seeks the coopera- 
tion of the players association in 
June to reduce the maximum 
number of players on the bench 
from 18 skaters and two goaltend- 
ers to 17 and two for the 1988-89 
season. 

“There’s only one reason the 
18th guy is there,’ says Hartford 
Whalers general manager Emile 
Francis, “‘to stir shit. You won’t 
have that anymore. You won’t 
have the luxury of carrying an ex- 
tra guy for that reason.” 

During its December meeting, 
the NHL board of governors ap- 
proved the reduction in the play- 
ing roster. The rule, in effect, will 
work against the one-dimen- 
sional players like Montreal’s 
John Kordic, Quebec’s Gord 
Donnelly, Boston’s Jay Miller, 
Calgary’s Tim Hunter and Min- 
nesota’s Basil McRae, who are 
more adept at dropping their 
gloves than scoring a goal. 

“From a hockey department 
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If the NHL has its way, John Kordic (left) and those like 


him will be punching out of the league. 


point of view it’s not a rule we’d 
vote for,’ says Vancouver VP Bri- 
an Burke. “Your 20th guy isa 
role player, a speed guy or a tough 
guy. The league’s viewpoint is 
that the extra guy is a goon. They 
think it will keep the gorilla off 
the end of the bench.” 


BOXING'S MEXICAN ASSASSIN 


uper lightweight 
champion Roger May- 
weather has carved 

: himself a unique niche 
in boxing. He has revived his 
career by becoming the nemesis 
of Mexican fighters. 

Following a nationally tele- 
vised loss to Pernell Whitaker last 
March, Mayweather, a former 
junior lightweight champion, 
knew his career was in trouble. 
‘*He was even thinking of retir- 
ing,” says his manager, Billy Bax- 
ter. Desperate for one last chance, 
Mayweather returned to the 
place where his name remained 
on the lips of every die-hard fight 
fan: Los Angeles. 

In the previous two years, May- 
weather had defeated three fa- 
vored Mexican heroes—Mario 
Martinez, Oscar Bejines and 
Sergio Zambrano—before their 
adopted Los Angeles fans. So the 
“Black Mamba” contacted L.A. 
promoters and inquired about 
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facing power-hitting WBC super 
lightweight king Rene Arredon- 
do of Mexico. The Mexican killer 
versus The Killer of Mexicans. 
It seemed a natural. From Arre- 
dondo’s standpoint, a chance to 
unload his bombs on the weak- 
chinned Mayweather; for May- 
weather, just a chance. 

“Arredondo’s people viewed it 
as a hell of a promotion,” says 
Baxter, “but also a very easy 
fight.” 

It was only the former. On No- 
vember 12, before nearly 10,000 
in the Los Angeles Sports Arena, 
Mayweather raised Mexican ire 
even more by wearing a sombrero 
and serape into the ring. He then 
kayoed Arredondo in the sixth 
round to win the title. 

“He’s a world champion,” says 
Baxter, “yet he never would have 
gotten a title shot if not for beat- 
ing those other three guys.” 

“T’m more well-known in Mex- 
ico than I ever was in the United 
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In order to re- 
duce the rosters, 
the league will 
need the agree- 
ment of the NHL 
Players Associa- 
tion. “Our feel- 
ing is they can’t 
do anything 
without us,’ says 
NHLPA execu- 
tive director Alan 
Eagleson. To get 
the NHLPA’s ac- 
ceptance, it is ex- 
pected that the 
board of gover- 
nors will offer the 
association some- 
thing in return at 
the board’s meet- 
ing in June. Says 
Los Angeles 
Kings captain 
and former play- 
er rep Dave Tay- 
lor, ‘‘There’s 
gonna be one guy out ofa job and 
the players probably will oppose 
it so it’s the same old story. What 
do we get in return?” 

One thing they may get is fewer 
black eyes and—as far as the 
league’s image is concerned— 
more respect.—Steve Rosenbloom 
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States,’ Mayweather says proud- 
ly. “I’m the Mexican assassin. 
This Mexican thing probably 
won’t end until they think they 
found the right guy to whup me.” 

They tried with Mauricio 


ee 


MISL CARDS 
HOTTER THAN MISL 


hen Michael 
Cramer came up 
with the idea to 
print Major Indoor 
Soccer League trading cards, no- 
body accused him of being a vi- 
sionary. But, after the intial 
returns, they may want to start. 

The 12-card packs costing 40 
cents began national distribution 
last November, and over 10 
million cards have been sold. 

The highest sales figures come 
from Cleveland where the de- 
mand is great for the card of Kai 
Haaskivi, the star of the Cleve- 
land Force. Dallas, Tacoma and 
Minnesota are a close second in 
sales. And the next best market? 
The Buffalo/upstate New York 
region, where there is not even an 
MISL team although the defunct 
Buffalo Stallions played until 
1984. 

Says Cramer, Pacific Trading 
Cards president, of Buffalo’s in- 
terest, “It’s really strange to us.” 

But for the guy who invented 
Leave it to Beaver cards in 1985, 
nothing should seem too strange. 
—Craig Ellenport 


Julio Cesar Chavez, the WBC 
lightweight champion of the 
world, who knocked out May- 
weather in two rounds the first 
time they fought. Says May- 
weather, ““The Mexican fans told 


Roger Mayweather's right gets Rene Arredondo ready for a siesta. 


Aceves in March, but he also was 
knocked out by Mayweather. 
The next Mexican candidate, 
however, will be his toughest: 
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me something that translates 
into, ‘Your day is coming? ” 
For them it won’t be amoment 


too soon. —Jeff Ryan 
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Is it better to give than receive, or the other way around? 


Father's Day is a time for 
respect. For loyalty. And for 
reexamining the old 
platitude about giving and 
receiving. 

Consider the Braun 
shaver. 

Never has there been a 
more elegant argument for 
the virtues of receiving. 

Its thin profile is designed 


to fit the face as comfortably 
as the hand. The rubber 
knobs on its grip actually 
quiet motor noise, as well as 
provide a firm hold. And its 
unique foil is ultrathin and 
platinum coated to help 
provide a smoother, closer 
shave. 

Braun's rechargeable 
shavers even charge in an 


hour, instead of the usual 
twenty-four. And perform 
equally well with or without a 
cord. 

This has not only made 
Braun better to receive. It 
has also made Braun the 
best-selling foil shaver in the 
world. 

But inevitably, there will 
be a few disappointed 


fathers who won't receive the 
Braun shaver they wanted 
for Father's Day. Which calls 
to mind another platitude. 

If you want something 
done right, you've got to do 
it yourself. 


Designed to perform better. 


THE PURE NORWEGIAN 
RINGNES EXPORT BEER 


Ringnes Export is brewed for three 
long months, not a mere three weeks, 
using the purest ingredients and cool, 
clear mountain water. This gives 
Ringnes Export a unique, sparkling taste 
you will enjoy again and again! 


We never act against nature 


a 


he carpets are frayed in 

the dimly lit room of the 

$30-a-night hotel in sub- 

urban New Orleans and 

the long, lean figure on 
the bed is zeroing in on a $13.5 
million payday against Iron Mike 
Tyson. Michael Spinks’ stingi- 
ness is one reason he won’t wind 
up back in the St. Louis housing 
projects. 

Some people think the 31-year- 
old Spinks won’t live to enjoy his 
wealth; with each successive 
knockout, Tyson’s aura has be- 


come more menacing. But Spinks ? 


was once an Olympic gold med- : 


BEERS WITH... 


supervisor named Mr. Austin. } 
“Mr. Austin, see, was a serious ! 


alist pulling down $250 a week 
plus all the funky fumes he could 
inhale on the graveyard shift at a 
chemical plant in St. Louis. 

In a reflective mood, Michael 
thinks back to the worst job he 
ever had, the job that made his 
Holiday Inn pot-washing stint 
seem like Club Med. “I thought 
I’d die there, eventually?’ Worse 
than that chemical odor was a 


grouch, the foreman there,’ Mi- 
chael remembers. “I was sup- 
posed to dump the ashtrays, clean 
the latrines. One night, near day- 
break, I’m tired. I fall asleep in 
the ladies’ bathroom. They had 
anice sofa in there, you know. Mr. 
Austin woke me up. Screamed at 
me; called me everything but a 
child of god. I was a sensitive 20 
year old. I said I’d do him a favor 
and myselfa favor. I resigned be- 
fore I punched him out. I 
couldn’t take that shit off that 
guy. Things were pushing me; 
everything was saying, ‘Boxing. 
Go pro, go ahead and try it’” 

Marvelous Marvin Hagler 
once said that if you cut his head 
open you’d find a boxing glove. 
Slice Spinks’ cranium, you’d dis- 
cover another head. Or, accord- 
ing to Michael, at least two more: 
Slim and Mr. Pitiful. 

“Mr. Pitiful’s only around in 
training camp,’ says Spinks. 
“Hub [aide Don Hubbard] gave 
me that name ’cause I’d get on his 
ear or shoulder. I’m a bitcher 
when I feel I’m treated unjust by 
my compadres. In camp I func- 
tion differently. I open my mouth 
and say what I don’t like. My 


favorite saying is ‘I cannot brag : 


but I refuse to complain? In camp 
I do complain. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY LEE CRUM 


“Slim is the guy who says, : 


‘Let’s have some fun, some 


laughs.’ I try to get in one dance : 
a week in every town, even when :‘ 


I’m heavy into training. He ° 


knows how to get on the good foot ‘ 
and stay on the good foot. He’s : 


my guy except when it comes to 
dealing with the opposite sex. 


“T like all three guys, but I like ° 
being Michael Spinks the best of : 


them.” 
There is a weirdness to this 
fighter. Before he demolished 


Gerry Cooney last June to bring 
his record to 31-0 with 21 kayos, 
a writer asked Spinks if he 
thought he would win. Michael 
told him yes. But, the writer per- 
sisted, why do you think that? 
Spinks took the guy out with one 
shot, the verbal version of his 
wicked right, the fabled Spinks 


Jinx. “Because,” Michael replied ; 
calmly, “I think that’s the way to ; 


think.’ Those who’ve known Mi- 
chael since his heroics in the ’76 
Montreal Olympics know that 


MICHAEL SPINKS 


that line came from the head via 
the heart. 

They know he’ll take the same 
mental approach next month. “I 
can’t even picture fighting him in 
my mind, not yet,” says Michael. 
“People say he’s unbeatable. He’s 
been beat. I saw Cowboy [James] 
Tillis beat him, but they gave Ty- 
son the fight. I’d tell you how to 
beat him, but I’m not giving my 
goods away. I’m gonna be un- 
available to him. But I'll be get- 
ting mine [punches] in there. 
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BY MICHAEL MARLEY 
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When it’s time to get his attention, when it 
presents itself, I'll be able.” 

He views his purse of $13.5 million, which 
he and his promoter/manager, Butch Lewis, 
will split evenly, as a can’t-lose proposition. 
But his ego says Iron Mike is stealing. “I 
should be getting more money than him,’ 
Michael says, a strident tone in his voice. “I 
gotta fight Cooney first, now Tyson. I should 
be getting more money. Hey, he [Cooney] was 
unbeatable, too.” The roughly handsome man 
smiles. Finally. 


MICHAELS SHORT STAY IN HIGH SCHOOL 
still makes his stomach churn; he swears he’ll 
get his equivalency diploma or at least more 
education when he packs his gloves away. “I 
remember finding out early that people don’t 
consider boxers too bright,’ he says. 

A few hours before, Michael had told a 
bunch of school kids not to drop out, He told 
them of his biggest regret. 

Now, Hubbard ushers in a woman who 
wants Michael to autograph some red boxing 
gloves to benefit the Magnolia School for the 
Mentally Retarded. “Are there two c’s in suc- 
cess?” Michael asks. The woman accepts the 
gloves and thanks him. At least she knew who 
he was. 

Earlier a phone call had come to his room 
from a member of the Savoy Brown rock 
group. They were in New Orleans to open for 


Chuck Berry. The guy who rang Spinks 
thought this Michael was Tyson. 

“He says, ‘Was the fight in Japan [Tyson’s 
two-round kayo of Tony Tubbs] all right?’ I 
said, ‘I’m sorry to tell you I’m not that Mike’ 
He says, ‘So both of you are here?’ I say, ‘Sorry 
again, but don’t worry about it,” 

What worries Michael is the boxing scene. 
When he walks out of the ring following the 
Tyson bout, he may stay out. 

“T’m getting older,’ Michael says, “and I 
very seldom have a good conversation about 
boxing anymore. My feeling on this junk has 
changed over the years. Seen too many guys 
come out with no money. Seen too many guys 
built up and then they go out being talked 
about like dogs. Once, boxing was a gladiator 
thing. Now, it’s a show business thing. Like 
cutting 15 rounds to 12. That was the whole 
test of endurance. They say it’s for the pro- 
tection of the boxers, but it’s not. The clowns 
handling boxers did that for themselves. They 
wanted it dropped to 12 to throw them in 
there more times. 

“T told [my brother] Leon about being mis- 
used, getting beat out of money. I was never 
in it for the fame, only came out for pro box- 
ing for the money, to make a living.” 

Michael is admired by fight guys for his 
loyalty, albeit blind, to Butch Lewis. It’s a 
loyalty some have tried to test. “Every pro- 
moter has been after me since we left Bob 


Iron Cologne. 
Never stronger than 
the man who wears it. 
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Arum [in 1978]—especially Don King and 
Harold Smith. Smith even put Leon up to 
talking against Butch to me.” 

Michael has a similar soft spot for, as he 
calls him, his probable father, Leon Sr. When 
he came around “grandstanding”’ after the 
Olympics, Michael reached into his pocket. 
“T help him out, give him a couple of dollars. 
Sometimes he pushes too hard. Sometimes 
I gotta tell him that I’m waiting to get paid. 
He felt an interest in me after the Olympics. 
Dad, you know, wasn’t in the home.” 

Spinks’ mood brightens when he talks 
about his family, especially Mom. “She’s 
been great all her life. Strong, tough, loving 
and, oh, yeah, super paranoid. Wanted to be 
manager in the beginning and still does. Says 
she can get me commercials and endorse- 
ments. I say, yeah, Mom, I’m doing fine. 
Popularity—the two brothers winning the 
Olympics—that took the whole family for a 
loop. My sister, Karen, too. I thought back 
then and still now...if I don’t hang onto my 
sanity I'll go off the edge.” 


IT’S CLOSE TO 8:00 PM AND MICHAEL 
heads to the Flambeaux Restaurant of the 
Landmark Hotel. The soup de jour is French 
onion. Michael opts for a cup of seafood gum- 
bo, then a second one. Spinks wants to relax 
and have a good meal so he can be at his best 
when he works out with strength and condi- 
tioning guru Mackie Shilstone in the morn- 
ing. His dream, he says, is to outrace the 130 
pound Shilstone in sprints. 

Michael’s opponents dream of just laying 
a glove on him. Some of them haven’t, but 
the general public is another story. Milt 
Chwasky, the lawyer for Spinks and Lewis, 
was standing with Michael at ringside after 
Tyson destroyed Tyrell Biggs. Some loud- 
mouths claiming to be friends of Tyson yelled 
at Michael and Lewis, saying Tyson would 
punish Spinks the same way. “One young 
guy, a good-sized guy, walks by us and throws 
a little punch toward Mike’s stomach,” says 
Chwasky. “Mike never hesitated. He slams 
a right hand into the guy’s midsection. I 
couldn’t believe the guy touched Mike.” 

“Yeah, the guy nearly collapsed,” Michael 
says as he digs at his dinner, broiled catfish. 
“Bam! I threw a real shot at him. You don’t 
go around swinging at boxers.” 

Now, an inebriated celebrant from the 
Louisiana court-clerks convention is tugging 
at Michael’s right arm for an autograph and 
photo. Michael brushes him off pleasantly 
but then a middle-age woman throws a hand 
between his knife and fork. 

“Hate to interrupt your dinner,” she drawls, 
“but my son would kill me if I didn’t get your 
autograph.” Michael starts signing and says, 
“T like the way you said that. You hate to in- 
terrupt my dinner, so why did you?”’ He 
laughs and dismisses her gently. The inter- 
lopers put Michael in a temporary funk un- 


til a rotund insurance salesman buzzes the 
table. ‘““Name is Katz but they call me Hip- 
po. Guess you can tell how I got that name.” 
Hippo says he’s friends with the mayor. Does 
The Champ need anything? Okay, how about 
a police escort to the airport when he leaves? 
Michael demurs. “I'd like it ’cause it’s been 
a long time since the police escorted me 
somewhere and I wasn’t in trouble,” he says. 
The whole group is laughing. 


MICHAELS GOT A RELATIONSHIP GOING. 
He has been seeing the same woman for the 
past three years, the first serious girlfriend 
he’s had since Sandra Massey, the mother of 
his seven-year-old daughter, was killed in a 
traffic accident five years ago. After Sandra, 
he took to the bottle and the dance floor. “I’d 
get drunk every night. Went out, drank and 
danced with all the girls. I’d sit in the bars, 
get loaded, dance and go home alone. It was 
sad. It was tough for me. I couldn’t face my 
little girl, had nothing to say to her. She’d ask 
where her Mommy was. What could I say? 
She was too young to understand. It was such 
an uncomfortable environment. So she went 
to live with her grandmother. Once I’m done 
with boxing, that’ll change. Not immediate- 
ly, but it will. That’s my little girl. 

“Tt’s been a bumpy road,’ Michael con- 
tinues. “I grabbed hold of myself. Had a guy 
named Hencey Watt in the camp, a guy from 
Bayonne, who used to have me laughing to 
tears. Died in ’83 from pneumonia. One hell- 
uva guy. He’s in every one of us now. He just 
tickled me ’cause he didn’t take everything 
so serious.” 

Certain battles remain. Tyson. A high 
school diploma. Bringing daughter Michelle 
home. Getting Mom a better house in a St. 
Louis suburb. But Michael isn’t fighting 
Michael anymore. “I feel great about myself. 
I’m no filthier or corrupt than anybody else. 
And I’m not better than the next person. And 
it don’t matter if I’m liked by everybody; lots 
of people have that problem. I’ve tried to get 
rid of things most human beings suffer from: 
envy, jealousy, hatred and insecurity. I’ve put 
them where they should be. That can be a real 
mess.” 

As for Iron Mike, Spinks thinks he may go 
the way of Brick Fists Harry. 

“Big dude with these wide shoulders,” 
Michael recalls. “I'd knocked out four guys 
in a row in Miami. It was ’76. Guy tells me 
we're fighting next and that he’s Stonewall 
Jackson or Brick Fists Harry. Something like 
that. Says he can’t beat me. I’m surprised. I 
said, ‘We'll see? 

“We square off. He throws a looping over- 
hand. I jump back, nail him with a left hook. 
He gets up and says, ‘See?’ Then he climbs 
through the ropes, runs back to the dressing 
room and clean out of the Orange Bowl. I yell, 
‘Where you going? Come on back. I’m sin- 
cere. Last I ever saw of Brick Fists Harry,’ * 


USE ONLY AS DIRECTED. 


DOCTOR RECOMMENDED/ HOSPITAL TESTED 


© 1986 Whitehall Laboratories, New York, N.Y. 


MAY Quiz 


@eeeeceeeoeoeoeeeeeeaneeeee eee 
1. Larry Bird after his Indiana State team was 
defeated in the 1979 NCAA Championship 
Game by Magic Johnson and Michigan State, 
75-64. 2. Johnny Bench, Thurman Munson, 
Earl Williams and Carlton Fisk. 3. Due to an er- 
ror in this question all entries naming Dean 
Smith or Adolph Rupp or both will be consid- 
ered correct. 4. Ernie Banks, who piloted the 
Cubs on May 8, 1973 after manager Whitey 
Lockman was ejected. 5. Don Sutton. The game 


PREPARA? 


HEMORRHOIDAL © 


PREPARATION Hi 


e e ee 

ANSWERS 
@eeeceoeseoeoceeceoeosceeseeeeeeeees 
was played April 18, 1966. 6. Dwight Gooden 
7. Johnny Sain of the Milwaukee Braves. 8. They 
are the only teams to average more than 100 ppg 
in a season and advance to the Final Four. 9. 
Finish first in the Smythe Division. 10. Jack 
Kent Cooke, Lakers and Redskins. 11. James 
Worthy (Lakers), Patrick Ewing (Knicks), Sleepy 
Floyd (Rockets), Michael Jordan (Bulls) and Sam 
Perkins (Mavericks). 12. Adrian Dantley, 
1983-84. Name that tune: “Stand By Me.” 
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“We've told each other ‘I love you’ a thousand times. 
But it took a diamond like this to leave her speechless’ 


——— 

Now that you've found the perfect buying the best quality. See the diamond 
person, make sure you find the diamond _ experts at Service Merchandise. We'll help 
that suits her perfectly. Because, just as you understand the 4@'s: cut, color, clarity 
your love for each other is unique, no two and carat-weight, and explain how they 
diamonds are alike. Each.one has its very determine a diamond's quality and value. 
own personality and sparkle. For the Service Merchandise Jeweler 

Today, many people find that two nearest you and our free booklet “Your 
months’ salary is a good guide for what to Guide to Diamonds,” just call 800 251-1212; 
spend on a Diamond Engagement Ring. _ask for Operator D. 
So take your time to make sure you're Choose a diamond as special as your love. 

A diamond is forever. 


RY AMERICAS LEADNG JEWELER 
MERCHANDISE 
Is 2 months’ salary too much to spend 
for something that lasts forever? 
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EDITED BY DAVID LEVINE 


y, how far we’ve come. A mere six years ago, in the first SPORT 100, only 23 athletes 
made $1 million or more. Today, there are 18 athletes making a million bucks or more 
who don't even make the list. That’s right; athlete No. 100 (Juan Samuel) earns $1,060,000. 
There are a couple of other firsts in this, our sixth annual ranking of the top money- 
makers in sports: our first golfer, for instance (lan Woosnam, No. 30), and our first 
NASCAR driver (Dale Earnhardt, No. 37). We have our first strike-reduced paychecks (all the NFL 
salaries). We also have our first moonlighter (hobbiest Bo Jackson, No. 24). 
And we have our first eight-figure earners. That’s right; our top two athletes both earned over 
$10 million in ’87. The top figure, $15,000,000, is a SPORT 100 record. 
But then, records are made to be broken. In the next year, Mike Tyson—this year’s No. 3 money 
earner—is expected to make $44 million. 
Pardon us if we feel faint. 


Figures for most prize-money athletes are based on total winnings. Golf figures are based on the World Money List, as compiled by the EBEL World 
of Professional Golf 1988. Boxing figures are based on purse money minus managers fees. Jockeys’ figures are based on 10 percent of total purse 
winnings. Figures for salaried athletes include: base salary, deferred income earned but not paid out, signing bonus prorated over the life of the 
contract and guaranteed bonuses. Performance or awards bonuses are not included, though they are noted parenthetically. Basebail figures are 
for the 1988 season; basketball and hockey for the 1987-88 season. All other figures are for 1987. 
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1. MARVELOUS MARVIN HAGLER, 
former middleweight champion, 
$15,000,000 (lost to Ray Leonard; this 
is the highest figure earned in SPORT 
100 history) 

2. RAY LEONARD, former middle- 
weight champion, $10,800,000 
(defeated Marvelous Marvin Hagler; 
this is the second highest figure 
earned in SPORT 100 history) 

3. MIKE TYSON, undisputed heavy- 
weight champion, $6,600,000 
(defeated Bonecrusher Smith for 
$1,000,000, Pinklon Thomas for 
$1,333,333, Tony Tucker for $1,666,667 
and Tyrell Biggs for $2,600,000) 

4. MICHAEL SPINKS, former IBF 
heavyweight champion, $4,000,000 
(defeated Gerry Cooney) 

5. KAREEM ABDUL-JABBAR, center, 
Los Angeles Lakers, $2,500,000 

* MAGIC JOHNSON, guard, Los 
Angeles Lakers, $2,500,000 

7. OZZIE SMITH, shortstop, St. Louis 
Cardinals, $2,340,000 (top baseball 
salary; up from eighth on baseball list 
in ’87) 

8. DAN QUISENBERRY, reliever, Kan- 
sas City Royals, $2,298,843 (includes 
a guaranteed salary of $550,000, a 
$75,000 prorated share of his signing 
bonus and a present-value estimation 
of real estate investments—that are 
part of his contract—of $1,663,843) 

9. JIM RICE, designated hitter/out- 
fielder, Boston Red Sox, $2,286,636 
(includes a $1,700,000 salary and a 
$3.25 million signing bonus prorated 
over a four year contract; part of that 
bonus is deferred without interest and 
is discounted to present value for a 
total bonus value of $586,636) 

10, EDDIE MURRAY, first baseman, 
Baltimore Orioles, $2,281,530 
(includes a $160,000 prorated share 
of his signing bonus, $1,900,000 
salary and $500,000 in salary that is 
deferred without interest and is dis- 
counted to a present value of 
$221,530) 

11. PATRICK EWING, center, New York 
Knicks, $2,250,000 (includes 
$1,500,000 in salary and $750,000 in 
deferred income; also receives 
$500,000 loan) 

12. GARY CARTER, catcher, New York 
Mets, $2,198,572 (includes $285,714 
prorated share of signing bonus, 
$1,200,000 salary—$300,000 of which 
is deferred—$27,143 prorated share of 
bonus from contract renegotiation in 
1982 and a total of $685,715 from 
promotional services contract with 
the Mets) 

13. MIKE SCHMIDT, third baseman, 
Philadelphia Phillies, $2,150,000 (the 
Phillies also make a $100,000 charita- 
ble contribution in Schmidt’s name; 
the club gets the tax deduction) 

14. MOSES MALONE, center, 
Washington Bullets, $2,145,000 
(includes $1,600,000 in salary, 
$167,000 prorated share of signing 
bonus, $100,000 in miscellaneous 
compensation and $278,000 in 
guaranteed bonuses) 

15. RICK SUTCLIFFE, pitcher, Chicago 
Cubs, $2,070,000 


Items of special 
interest are noted with bullet (@) 


. DOMINIQUE WILKINS 


. MIKE GARTNER 


BASKETBALL 
KAREEM ABDUL-JABBAR 
center, Los Angeles Lakers, 
$2,500,000 

MAGIC JOHNSON 

guard, Los Angeles Lakers, 
$2,500,000 

PATRICK EWING 

center, New York Knicks, 
$2,250,000 

MOSES MALONE 

center, Washington Bullets, ~ § 
$2,145,000 

ROBERT PARISH 

center, Boston Celtics, 
$2,038,333 

LARRY BIRD 

forward, Boston Celtics, 
$1,800,000 

RALPH SAMPSON 

center, Golden State Warriors, 
$1,736,333 

JACK SIKMA 

center, Milwaukee Bucks, 
$1,600,000 

ALEX ENGLISH 

forward, Denver Nuggets, 
$1,500,000 
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forward, Atlanta Hawks, 
$1,445,000 


a 


o 
HOCKEY i: 
WAYNE GRETZKY* 5 
center, Edmonton Oilers, 5 
$948,000 a 
MIKE BOSSY i. 


forward, New York Islanders, 
$700,000 

BRYAN TROTTIER 

center, New York Islanders, 
$625,000 

DAVE TAYLOR 

forward, Los Angeles Kings, 
$615,000 

DENIS POTVIN 

defenseman, New York 
Islanders, $575,000 

MIKE LIUT 

goaltender, Hartford Whalers, 
$550,000 

MARCEL DIONNE 

center, New York Rangers, 
$500,000 

MARIO LEMIEUX 

center, Pittsburgh Penguins, 
$475,000 

MARK MESSIER* 

forward, Edmonton Oilers, 
$474,000 


forward, Washington Capitals, 
$425,000 


BASEBALL 

OZZIE SMITH 

shortstop, St. Louis Cardinals, 
$2,340,000 

DAN QUISENBERRY 

reliever, Kansas City Royals, 
$2,298,843 

JIM RICE 

designated hitter/outfielder, 
Boston Red Sox, $2,286,636 
EDDIE MURRAY 


first baseman, Baltimore Orioles, 


$2,281,530 

GARY CARTER 

catcher, New York Mets, 
$2,198,572 

MIKE SCHMIDT 

third baseman, Philadelphia 
Phillies, $2,150,000 

RICK SUTCLIFFE 

pitcher, Chicago Cubs, 
$2,070,000 

FERNANDO VALENZUELA 
pitcher, Los Angeles Dodgers, 
$2,050,000 

DON MATTINGLY 

first baseman, New York 
Yankees, $2,000,000 

DALE MURPHY 

outfielder, Atlanta Braves, 
$2,000,000 


FOOTBALL 

BO JACKSON** 

running back, Los Angeles 
Raiders, $1,391,750 


. ERIC DICKERSON 


running back, Indianapolis 
Colts, $1,391,000 

JIM KELLY 

quarterback, Buffalo Bills, 
$1,225,000 

JOHN ELWAY 

quarterback, Denver Broncos, 
$1,178,571 


. JOE MONTANA 


quarterback, San Francisco 
49ers, $933,333 

BOOMER ESIASON 
quarterback, Cincinnati 
Bengals, $900,000 

BERNIE KOSAR 
quarterback, Cleveland Browns, 
$800,000 

VINNY TESTEVERDE 
quarterback, Tampa Bay 
Buccaneers, $783,667 
KELVIN BRYANT 

running back, Washington 
Redskins, $752,000 


. TOMMY KRAMER 


quarterback, Minnesota Vikings, 
$750,000 

WALTER PAYTON 

running back, Chicago Bears, 
$750,000 

MARC WILSON 

quarterback, Los Angeles 
Raiders, $750,000 


HONONOG@W NHOF 
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16. FERNANDO VALENZUELA, pitcher, 
Los Angeles Dodgers, $2,050,000 
17. ROBERT PARISH, center, Boston 
Celtics, $2,038,333 (includes 
$1,050,000 in salary, $950,000 in 
deferred income and $38,333 in 

_ miscellaneous compensation) 
18. IVAN LENDL, tennis player, 
$2,003,656 
19 DON MATTINGLY, first baseman, 
New York Yankees, $2,000,000 
© DALE MURPHY, outfielder, Atlanta 
Braves, $2,000,000 
21, WILLIE WILSON, outfielder, Kan- 
sas City Royals, $1,988,261 (includes 
$750,000 salary and present value of 
real estate investments of $1,238,261) 
22. JACK MORRIS, pitcher, Detroit 
Tigers, $1,988,000 
23. DAVE WINFIELD, outfielder, New 
York Yankees, $1,958,652 

@ 24. BO JACKSON, running back, Los 
Angeles Raiders; outfielder, Kansas 
City Royals; $1,924,750 (Jackson's 
Raiders salary was $668,000, but he 
was paid a prorated share of that for 
nine games played, or $375,750; also 
received $416,000 share of his sign- 
ing bonus and $600,000 roster bonus. 
His Royals salary is $383,000, plus a 
$150,000 roster bonus if he is on the 
roster on July 15) 
25. GEORGE BELL, designated hitter/ 
outfielder, Toronto Blue Jays, 
$1,900,000 

@ 26. ANDRE DAWSON, outfielder, 
Chicago Cubs, $1,850,000 (signed 
new contract in March in which he 
agrees not to accept temporary free 
agency if granted by arbitrator; bonus 
potential: $300,000 for awards won) 
° KEITH HERNANDEZ, first baseman, 
New York Mets, $1,850,000 
28. KIRK GIBSON, outfielder, Los 
Angeles Dodgers, $1,833,333 
29. LARRY BIRD, forward, Boston 
Celtics, $1,800,000 

@30. IAN WOOSNAM, golfer, $1,793,268 
(Woosnam, from Wales, competes 
primarily on the European Tour. He 
won eight tournaments worldwide, 
including the Sun City Million Dollar 
Challenge in Bophuthatswana, which 
netted him $1,000,000 and helped 
him set a golf earnings record in ’87) 
31. RICKEY HENDERSON, outfielder, 
New York Yankees, $1,770,000 

@32. RALPH SAMPSON, center, Golden 
State Warriors, $1,736,333 (includes 
$1,300,000 in salary and $436,333 
prorated share of signing bonus; 
tallest member of SPORT 100 at 7-4) 
33. BRUCE SUTTER, reliever, Atlanta 
Braves, $1,729,167 
34. PEDRO GUERRERO, outfielder, Los 
Angeles Dodgers, $1,720,000 
35. GEORGE BRETT, first baseman, 
Kansas City Royals, $1,719,460 
(includes a guaranteed salary of 
$1,500,000, deferred income 
discounted to present value of 
$154,437, and $65,023 personal 
services contract with Royals owner 
Ewing Kauffman) 
36. CAL RIPKEN JR., shortstop, 
Baltimore Orioles, $1,700,000 

@37. DALE EARNHARDT, NASCAR driver, 
$1,699,621.50 (includes 50 percent of 


* Gretzky is paid $1,200,000 in Canadian dollars; Messier, $600,000. 
At press time, the conversion rate was approximately .79. 
** For Jackson's total income, see No. 24 on SPORT 100. 
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track earnings of $2,099,243, plus 
$650,000 salary from racing team. 
See page 34) 

38. GERRY COONEY, former 
heavyweight contender, $1,666,667 
(lost to Michael Spinks) 

© GARY GAETTI, third baseman, 
Minnesota Twins, $1,666,667 

40. TIM RAINES, outfielder, Montreal 
Expos, $1,666,333 

41. WADE BOGGS, third baseman, 
Boston Red Sox, $1,650,000 

42. DWIGHT EVANS, first baseman, 
Boston Red Sox, $1,600,000 

¢ JACK SIKMA, center, Milwaukee 
Bucks, $1,600,000 (includes 
$1,145,000 in salary and $455,000 in 
deferred income) 


sl 
FUN COUPLE 


JOHN McDONOUGH 
YVLS HOW 18 /dWY> SIWYE 


BOBBY HEBERT JIMMY SWAGGART 

New Orleans Saint New Orleans Sinner 

$450,000 $86,000 (plus perks) 
] 


44, STEFAN EDBERG, tennis player, 
$1,587,467 
45. FRED LYNN, outfielder, Baltimore 
Orioles, $1,540,000 

@ 46. JACK CLARK, designated hitter, 
New York Yankees, $1,500,000 (bonus 
potential: $100,000 each if certified by 
team trainer as ready to play in 110, 
120, 130, 140 and 145 games) © 
* ALEX ENGLISH, forward, Denver 
Nuggets, $1,500,000 (includes 
$1,115,000 in salary and $350,000 in 
deferred income) 
48. DOMINIQUE WILKINS, forward, 
Atlanta Hawks, $1,445,000 (includes 
$935,000 in salary, $415,000 in 
deferred income and $95,000 in 
miscellaneous compensation and 
guaranteed bonuses) 
49. KENT HRBEK, first baseman, 
Minnesota Twins, $1,410,000 
50. JESSE BARFIELD, outfielder, 
Toronto Blue Jays, $1,400,000 
¢ DWIGHT GOODEN, pitcher, New 
York Mets, $1,400,000 
¢ PAUL MOLITOR, second baseman, 
Milwaukee Brewers, $1,400,000 
(bonus potential: $50,000 for 81 
games and $100,000 each for 100, 
125 and 150 games and 700 plate 
appearances) 
¢ MIKE WITT, pitcher, California 
Angels, $1,400,000 

@54. ERIC DICKERSON, running back, 
Indianapolis Colts, $1,391,000 
(includes $341,000 reporting bonus 
and $1,400,000 salary—the highest 
salary in the NFL—minus $350,000, 
for four weeks while on strike) 
55. LEON DURHAM, first baseman, 
Chicago Cubs, $1,383,333 
56. AKEEM OLAJUWON, center, 


tory. In the case of Nunn-Watts, here is where the money went. 


Hagler-Leonard was one thing, but not every boxing show is staged with the intention of making a finan- 
cial killing. Take the January 2, 1988, battle on CBS between North American Boxing Federation mid- 
dleweight champion Michael Nunn and challenger Kevin Watts, for example. 

After Nunn captured a unanimous decision, one member of Nunn's promotional firm, Al Goossen 
Promotions, was asked to describe the bottom line for the show. “We got Nunn his 28th win in a row, 
that's what,” he said. Good thing, because the fight, the first network telecast of the year, was a money loser. 

Surprisingly, that's not unusual for a Saturday afternoon network TV bout. As the rights fees that 
the networks pay for fights continue to dwindle, promoters are frequently content to suffer a small financial 
loss; if the showcased fighter wins impressively, they calculate, the revenue from his future fights will 
more than compensate for the initial flow of red ink. 

Still, the Nunn-Watts bout might have turned a profit if not 
for two factors. First, it was held at the tiny (929-seat) Chuck 
Landis Country Club in Reseda, California. That assured only 
a modest live gate. Second, because CBS is the only network 
that doesn't produce its own boxing telecasts, the co-promoters 
were forced to hire an expensive freelance production crew. 

The lesson is that even the blessed event—a network TV 
deal—cannot guarantee that a fight will end in financial vic- 
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Introducing 
Scotch 
before breakfast. 


WeCrecor After Shave and Cologne. 
Splash ona dash of the Highlands. 


Houston Rockets, $1,382,500 
(includes $1,300,000 salary and 
$82,500 in miscellaneous compensa- 
tion and guaranteed bonuses) 

57. TERRY CUMMINGS, forward, 
Milwaukee Bucks, $1,360,000 
(includes $1,300,000 in salary and 
$60,000 in miscellaneous 
compensation—in this case, a Car) 
58. ROGER CLEMENS, pitcher, Boston 
Red Sox, $1,350,000 

e FRANK VIOLA, pitcher, Minnesota 
Twins, $1,350,000 

60. JOE BARRY CARROLL, center, 
Houston Rockets, $1,325,000 
(includes $925,000 salary and 
$400,000 prorated share of signing 
bonus) 

61. DARRYL STRAWBERRY, outfielder, 
New York Mets, $1,320,000 

62. BUCK WILLIAMS, forward, New 
Jersey Nets, $1,315,000 (includes 
$1,200,000 in salary, $100,000 in 
deferred income and $15,000 in 
miscellaneous compensation) 

63. VON HAYES, first baseman, 
Philadelphia Phillies, $1,300,000 

¢ CARNEY LANSFORD, third 
baseman, Oakland Athletics, 
$1,300,000 

e KEVIN MCHALE, forward, Boston 
Celtics, $1,300,000 

* DAVE RIGHETTI, reliever, New York 
Yankees, $1,300,000 

67. CHARLIE LEIBRANDT, pitcher, 
Kansas City Royals, $1,250,000 

68. KEITH MORELAND, infielder/out- 
fielder, San Diego Padres, $1,243,333 
69. JOSE SANTOS, jockey, $1,237,543 

@ 70. PAT DAY, jockey, $1,236,757 
(shortest member of SPORT 100 at 
4-11) 

71. JIM KELLY, quarterback, Buffalo 
Bills, $1,225,000 (includes $400,000 
prorated share of signing bonus and 
$1,100,000 salary, minus $275,000 for 
four weeks while on strike) 

72. WILLIE HERNANDEZ, reliever, 
Detroit Tigers, $1,210,000 

73. MIROSLAV MECIR, tennis player, 
$1,205,326 

74. WILLIE MCGEE, outfielder, St. 
Louis Cardinals, $1,200,000 

¢ MARIO SOTO, pitcher, Cincinnati 
Reds, $1,200,000 

¢ ALAN TRAMMELL, shortstop, Detroit 
Tigers, $1,200,000 

¢ ORLANDO WOOLRIDGE, forward, 
New Jersey Nets, $1,200,000 
(includes $750,000 in salary and 
$450,000 in deferred income) 

78. LAFFIT PINCAY JR., jockey, 
$1,195,266 

79. JOHN ELWAY, quarterback, 
Denver Broncos, $1,178,571 (includes 
$428,571 prorated share of signing 
bonus and $1,000,000 in salary, 
minus $250,000 for four weeks while 
on strike) 

@ 80. ANGEL CORDERO JR., jockey, 
$1,166,431 (oldest member of SPORT 
100, age 45) 

81. MATS WILANDER, tennis player, 
$1,164,674 

82. ROBIN YOUNT, outfielder, 
Milwaukee Brewers, $1,150,000 

83. TOM BRUNANSKY, outfielder, 
Minnesota Twins, $1,140,000 
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hen the stock market crashed in 
October of 1987, most economists 
began predicting a substantial 
recession before 1990. How would 
a severe economic downturn affect 
the sports business? Both history 
and logic offer guidance for what 
is, in the final analysis, guesswork. But there is 
surprisingly widespread agreement among 
those actively involved in the business of sports 
about what some of the broad-stroke tendencies 
will be: The established major league activities 
will suffer relatively little in a recession; newer 
and more marginal activities will be hit hard. 
The major league sports scene—baseball, 
football, basketball, hockey, commercialized col- 
lege sports, etc.—took shape during the Twen- 
ties. Since then there have been four periods 
of economic hardship: the prolonged Depres- 
sion of the Thirties, a major contraction in the 


early Fifties and the sharp but brief recessions 
(coupled with high inflation) of 1974-75 and 
1981-82. Here is what happens, historically, in 
a recession: 

e Expansion screeches to a halt. 

¢ Player salaries stop rising, or at least rise more 
slowly. 

© Recently formed leagues go under. 

e Established, older leagues remain strong. 
e Fan interest does not diminish, and in fact 
tends to be stimulated during hard times, since 
a large part of sports entertainment—reading, 
listening, watching—is virtually cost-free. 

Not every one of these elements applies to 
every league in every recession—after all, other 
forces are at work, too—but as a general pat- 
tern they’re pretty consistent. The historical 
record is conclusive. 

In 1920 only the 16 big-league baseball teams 
were truly major league; by 1929 there were also 
30 legitimate major league football, basketball 
and hockey teams. In 1935 the 16 baseball clubs 
were intact, but the NFL was down from 22 to 
nine teams, the NHL from 10 to eight and the 
basketball league was gone altogether. 

Right after World War II the sports business 
exploded. The NBA was created, the All-America 
Football Conference nearly doubled the number 
of pro football teams, and minor league baseball 
had 58 leagues operating in 1950. By '56, when 
the postwar boom was history, the minors were 


down to 28 leagues (there are now 17); the AAFC 
was gone; the NBA, once at 17 teams, was down 
to eight; the NHL, stripped to six teams during 
the war, remained frozen there until 1967. 

From 1960 to the mid-Seventies growth re- 
sumed. Baseball expanded to 24 teams, the 
AFL, ABA, WHA, NASL, even World Team Ten- 
nis and pro track came into being. In 1975, 151 
teams could be called major league. 

But the recession-inflation whammy of '74-75 
lowered commerce and restricted borrowing 
(which, along with tax advantages, had become 
the customary way to finance teams), and the 
newer leagues folded or merged with the estab- 
lished ones. Owners with less-solid resources 
can function in boom times; that’s how, and why, 
new leagues spring up. But old leagues can han- 
dle economic fluctuations in ways new leagues 
cannot. 

So, what can we expect in the crash of ’89-90? 

1. Expansion plans for baseball, 

the NHL and the NFL will be 
postponed. The addition 

of four 


teams to 
the NBA will 
have taken place, 
but the health of the new fran- 
chises will be threatened. ‘‘For- 
tunately for the NBA,” says Larry 
Fleisher, head of the NBA Players 
Association, ‘the new teams will be 
in place. The concern will be about in- 
dividual club ownerships—how the other effects 
of the recession might affect their resources.” 
2. Plans to build new stadiums—either to keep 
teams where they are or attract them to new 
areas—will be put on the shelf. Neither bond 
issues put up to voters nor large private in- 
vestments will be approved during hard times. 
3. With both the NBA and NFL currently negoti- 
ating player-management agreements, and the 
baseball agreement set to expire in 1989, the 
bargaining position of management will 
strengthen. “Tougher times damage the bar- 
gaining position of weak unions,” says Marvin 
Miller, former head of the baseball players union. 
“The toughest unions take less of a beating. 
Compare what has happened in recent times 
to such weak unions as the airline pilots and 
steelworkers with the teamsters. If, going into 
a recession, the player unions are less unified 
than they’ve been in the past, they will be on 
the defensive.” 


4. Corporate-sponsored, donated-prize-money 
sports like golf, tennis and track and field will 
suffer. When companies cut back their sponsor- 
ships, there will be less prize money, fewer mar- 
ginal tournaments and greater concentration on 
big, traditional events like the Masters and Wim- 
bledon. “The main fact,” says Harry Ornest, for- 
mer owner of the St. Louis Blues who has been 
involved in a wide variety of sports investments, 
“is that so-called ancillary income is no longer 
ancillary. It’s essential. You’re more dependent 
than ever on items like concessions, advertis- 
ing space, souvenirs. So when business activi- 
ty in general falls off, all those things fall off. It 
will show up quickest in sports that get direct 
corporate money, but it will affect everyone.” 

5. Television arrangements, already in a state 
of flux, will involve substantial renegotiations in 
the next two years. As advertisers cut budgets, 
commercials become harder to sell, rights fees 
come down and leagues will try to cut more 
deals and broadcast more games to keep their 
TV income high. Which means that fans will 
probably get to see more games, while the pro- 
moters get less money for each game. “We have 
to find better ways to share revenue within the 
league,” says Roy Eisenhardt, president of the 
Oakland Athletics. “A recession will make fac- 
ing this problem even more urgent—strangely 
enough, to the benefit of the viewing public.” 
6. In college sports, the main effects will be in- 
ternal and less visible. “Some of the younger 


Bowl games, which have acquired corporate ° 


Sponsorships, might be hurt substantially,’ says 
Andy Geiger, director of ath- 
letics at Stanford. “They’re 
like golf and tennis; the 
established ones are 
secure, but notall the 
recent additions 

may survive. 
“What both 


inflation and | 
recessions do, 

however, is force 
concentrationonreve- 
nue-producing sports,” 

he continues. “Many minor 


varsity sports are dropped. In 
general, football and basket- 
ball suffer least, and the other 
programs more.’ 

The bottom line, then, on the Crash 
of ’89-90: Established sports are rela- 
tively recession-proof, but only good times 
foster good times for everyone else. 

—Leonard Koppett 
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LEWIS FEILD 


BRENDA ALLEN 


CARYN LEVY 


STEFFI GRAF 


MEN’S TENNIS 
. IVAN LENDL $2,003,656 
. STEFAN EDBERG $1,587,467 
. MIROSLAV MECIR $1,205,326 
. MATS WILANDER $1,164,674 
. PAT CASH $565,934 


Aaron 


WOMEN’S TENNIS 
. STEFF! GRAF $1,063,785 
MARTINA NAVRATILOVA $932,102 
. CHRIS EVERT $769,943 
. PAM SHRIVER $703,030 
. HELENA SUKOVA $490,792 


BOXING 
. MARVELOUS MARVIN HAGLER 
$15,000,000 
. RAY LEONARD $10,800,000 
. MIKE TYSON $6,600,000 
. MICHAEL SPINKS $4,000,000 
GERRY COONEY $1,666,667 


JOCKEYS 
. JOSE SANTOS $1,237,543 
. PAT DAY $1,236,757 
. LAFFIT PINCAY JR. $1,195,266 
. ANGEL CORDERO JR. $1,166,431 
. CHRIS MCCARRON $932,584 


MEN’S GOLF 

IAN WOOSNAM $1,793,268 
CURTIS STRANGE $911,671 
PAUL AZINGER $844,506 
SANDY LYLE $767,891 
GREG NORMAN $715,838 


WOMEN’S GOLF 
. BETSY KING $504,535 
AYAKO OKAMOTO $478,034 
. NANCY LOPEZ $454,823 
. JANE GEDDES $409,241 
. JAN STEPHENSON $262,278 


BOWLING 

PETE WEBER $179,516 

DEL BALLARD JR. $163,939 

. PETE MCCORDIC $156,476 

. MARSHALL HOLMAN $152,563 

. WALTER RAY WILLIAMS JR. $143,873 


RODEO 
. LEWIS FEILD (all-around) $144,335 
. LANCE ROBINSON (all-around) $114,166 
. JOE BEAVER (all-around) $113,041 
. CLAY O’BRIEN COOPER (all-around) 
$109,477 
. LANCE FROST (bull rider) $105,697 


SVIALL CHANGE 


FRESH WATER BASS 
FISHING 

Men: LONNIE STANLEY $111,661 
Women: RHONDA WILCOX $41,550 


TRACTOR PULLING 
TIM ENGLER $86,000 


WATER SKIING 
Men: MIKE HAZELWOOD $38,850 
Women: DEENA BRUSH $52,325 
TABLE TENNIS 


Men: DAN SEEMILLER $3,415 
Women: INSOOK BHUSHAN $1,075 
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84, RICH GOSSAGE, reliever, Chicago 
Cubs, $1,135,224 
85. BILL CARTWRIGHT, center, New 
York Knicks, $1,135,000 (includes 
$1,110,000 in salary and $25,000 
prorated share of signing bonus) 
86. JODY DAVIS, catcher, Chicago 
Cubs, $1,108,333 
87. OREL HERSHISER, pitcher, Los 
Angeles Dodgers, $1,100,000 
¢ TONY PENA, catcher, St. Louis 
Cardinals, $1,100,000 
¢ BRET SABERHAGEN, pitcher, 
Kansas City Royals, $1,100,000 
* DAVE SMITH, reliever, Houston 
Astros, $1,100,000 
¢ FRANK TANANA, pitcher, Detroit 
Tigers, $1,100,000 
= 
FUN COUPLE 


ARMON GILLIAM DAVID ROBINSON 
No. 2 NBA draft pick No. 1 NBA draft pick 


$700,000 $18,000 
Phoenix Suns U.S. Navy 
ee 


e JOHN TUDOR, pitcher, St. Louis 

Cardinals, $1,100,000 

¢ JAMES WORTHY, forward, Los 

Angeles Lakers, $1,100,000 

94. TONY GWYNN, outfielder, San 

Diego Padres, $1,090,000 

¢ KIRBY PUCKETT, outfielder, 

Minnesota Twins, $1,090,000 

96. BENOIT BENJAMIN, center, Los 

Angeles Clippers, $1,082,000 

(includes $700,000 salary, and 

$382,000 in deferred income) 

97. BOB STANLEY, pitcher, Boston 

Red Sox, $1,075,000 

98. TREE ROLLINS, center, Atlanta 

Hawks, $1,067,000 (includes $595,000 

salary, $422,000 deferred income and 

$50,000 in guaranteed bonuses) 
®99, STEFFI GRAF, tennis player, 

$1,063,785 (only woman on SPORT 

100; youngest member of SPORT 100, 

turns 19 on June 14) 

100. JUAN SAMUEL, second 

baseman, Philadelphia Phillies, 

$1,060,000 


WHO’S MISSING 

¢ BOOMER ESIASON, JOE MONTANA, 
WALTER PAYTON, BERNIE KOSAR and 
MARC WILSON, National Football 
League Players Association. They all 
had contracts paying $1,000,000 or 
more in '87, but a strike got in the 
way, costing them all places in the 
Seven Figure Club. 

* WAYNE GRETZKY, center, Edmonton 
Oilers. In Canada, Gretzky is a 
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he late Ralph Earnhardt was one of the 

South’s best short-track auto racers of the 

Fifties, but nobody ever accused him of get- 

ting rich at it. So when his son, Dale, decid- 

ed to quit school after the eighth grade and 
become a racer himself, Ralph Earnhardt made 
sure that his brash boy knew there were no guar- 
antees he would ever amount to anything on the 
track—or at the bank. 

“I'd grown up around racing, and I'd already been 
held back a year in school, so | just quit,” says Dale. 
He is recalling his lackluster academic career while 
sunning himself in the garage area of the Atlanta 
International Raceway a few days before the run- 
ning of the Motorcraft 500 in March. “There was 
one subject! always liked 
in school—arithmetic.” 

If he is grinning at the 
irony of that last remark 
itis because Earnhardt, 
who looks like Mike 
Schmidt and makes 
almost as much money, 
personally took home 
more than $1.7 million 
last year. 

“It’s not that difficult to 
make money in auto 
racing—just as long as 
you win,” says Earn- 
hardt, who was NAS- 
CAR’s top driver in 1986 
and 1987. “And then, of 
course, when you get hot 
you've got to stay hot... 
like Bruce Springsteen 
has.” 

There are a few NAS- 
CAR drivers besides 
Earnhardt who know 
what it’s like to get hot 
and stay that way. Rich- 
ard Petty has 200 career 
victories and Darrell Waltrip recently passed the 
$8 million mark in career earnings. But The Boss 
of the circuit these days is Earnhardt, 36, of 
Mooresville, North Carolina, who has won the last 
two Winston Cup driving championships and who 
erased Bill Elliott’s single-season purse record 
when he won 11 races worth $1,154,125 in 1987. 

Those 11 victories earned him a $915,118 bonus 
for winning the driving championship, which is 
based on cumulative performance over the 29-race 
schedule. Toss in $30,000 for being named driver 
of the year by the racing press, and you find that 
Dale Earnhardt, junior high school dropout, totalled 
$2,099,243 in official track earnings in 1987. 

Earnhardt doesn’t keep all the money he wins, 
however. Like many of the drivers on the circuit, 
Earnhardt splits the winnings 50-50 with the car’s 
owner (four of the top 15 drivers—Richard Petty, 
Cale Yarborough, Buddy Baker and Alan Kulwicki 
—own their cars themselves). Drivers also earn a 
salary from the owner and receive a percentage 


Gas money: Earnhardt (left), Childress. 


of the team’s endorsement deals, so money comes 
from several directions. (Drivers on the CART cir- 
cuit strike similar deals.) 

Earnhardt’s car owner, Richard Childress, is a 
former driver who, in 285 career NASCAR starts 
from 1969 to '81, never took a checkered flag. But 
in the four years Childress has been building 630- 
horsepower Chevys for Earnhardt, his 50 percent 
share of their $5,046,507 in winnings comes to near- 
ly twice what he made in his previous 14 years. 

To total up Earnhardt’s complete '87 earn- 
ings—and there was so much of it even he had trou- 
ble figuring it all out—he starts with his share of 
that $2,099,243 in winnings, which comes to 
$1,049,621.50. To that he adds his salary from Child- 
ress of $650,000—one of 
thetopsalariesonthe cir- 
cuit, although those ar- 
rangements are closely 
guarded secrets and a 
couple of drivers might 
make more. (Included in 
that figure is money 
earned for personal ap- 
pearances that Earn- 
hardt makes, by con- 
tract, on behalf of the 
car's principal sponsors, 
GM-Goodwrench and 
Wrangler.) Then he adds 
alot of little things, such 
as the $20,000 he re- 
ceives for doing a Peak 
antifreeze commercial 
and the $10,000 he 
makes for wearing a 
small MAC/Quality Tools 
patch on his driving suit. 

Earnhardt’s winnings 
over the past two sea- 
sons have vaulted him 
into second place on the 
all-time NASCAR earn- 
ings list with more than $7 million in prize money. 
And if he and Waltrip have the same kinds of years 
in ’88 that they had in ‘87 ($2,099,243 vs. $511,768) 
Earnhardt will become the new career leader, with 
Waltrip, Elliott, Bobby Allison and Richard Petty 
fighting it out behind him. 

Naturally, Earnhardt’s racing success has per- 
mitted him to expand his portfolio and he is start- 
ing two new businesses in North Carolina. One, 
appropriately, is a Chevy dealership (although he 
admits he considered Honda). The other is a 
chicken farm. 

“The Chevy dealership should net about $10,000 
per month, but I'm only taking $50 a week out of 
it right now,” he calculates. “The Perdue chicken 
people tell me | should clear $10,000 per year per 
chicken house. Right now I’ve got four houses filled 
with 34,000 chickens, so that means | could be 
making $40,000 a year with my chickens.” 

As the man said: He's always liked arithmetic. 

—Kent Hannon 
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As a Light Fighter in today’s Army you'll always be learning, moving, thinking on your feet. 

Time and time again you'll meet the greatest challenge of them all—yourself. You'll learn to face 
the tough problems, to think them through, and find the solution. Being an Army Light Fighter 
means adventure, pride and confidence. And that gives you a real edge on life. What's more, if you 
qualify, you can earn up to $25,200 through the Montgomery GI Bill plus the Army College Fund. 


F e information call 1-800-USA- 
ARMY, or see your local Army recrute.. AIRMY.BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 
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MEET THE GREATE TCHALLE 
OF THEM ALL. 


YOURSELF. 


Going for the gold can be an expensive pursuit, 
but there is a reward: precious metals. Just how 
precious are those metals? 

In Calgary last winter the gold medals were 
worth about $364, mineral value. Of course, the 
gold medals were mostly silver, which has been 
the case for most of this century, although at least 
once (1912 in Stockholm) solid gold medals were 
issued to winners. Specifications were standard- 
ized in 1978, when it was decreed in the Olympic 
Charter that all prize medals be at least 60mm 
in diameter and at least 3mm thick. The gold and 
silver medals are to 
be made of silver 
that is at least 92.5 
percent pure, with 
the gold medals 
gilded with no less 
than six grams of 
pure gold. 

Olympic medals 
are commissioned 
and provided by the 
host country. The 
Canadian division 
of Jostens, the jew- 
elry company based in Minnesota, did the honors 
in Calgary. (Jostens also produced the medals for 
the Los Angeles Summer Olympics in 1984.) The 
intrinsic worth of the Calgary medals broke down 
this way: $364 for the gold, $144 for the silver and 
$55 for the bronze. 

But Olympic medals are also collectibles. “They 
are difficult to come by,’ says John Torney, who 
with his wife, Virginia, has been collecting and ex- 
hibiting Olympic memorabilia around the coun- 
try for 20 years, “‘but they are available and col- 
lectors do seek them.” 

Unless the athlete has the medal engraved with 
his or her name, it’s difficult to tell to whom it was 
awarded, or even if it was awarded (more medals 
are struck than are presented to athletes). 

What are medals worth on the open market? 
In December 1986 a 1924 (Paris) silver medal was 
auctioned for $2,800, and Torney knows of two 
1896 (Athens) first-place silver medals (golds 
weren't issued then) that sold for over $5,000 each. 
Similarly, four medals from the ’84 L.A. Games— 
one gold, two silver and one bronze—were recent- 
ly sold for from $2,000 to $2,500, Torney says. He 
has never heard of the medal of a renowned 
athlete—like Jesse Owens or Johnny Weissmul- 
ler—coming up for auction. 

As with any worthwhile collectible, forgeries ex- 
ist. But the real thing, if you can find one, is a val- 
uable commodity. “I can’t think of an instance in 
which [the value] went down,” says Torney. “‘It’s 
not like the stock market.” —James Cholakis 


Heavy metal, Calgary-style. 
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fiance fiancee 
$775,000 from $6,000,000 from 
employer former husband 
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BO JACKSON BO JACKSON MICHAEL JORDAN MICHAEL JORDAN 
Royal Raider salary endorsements 
$533,000 $1,391,750 $830,000 $3,500,000 
DUKE 
ae (Michael Dukakis, 
2) Massachusetts Governor) 
re. $75,023 
EARL 
(Earl Strom, NBA referee) 
$125,000 
KENT HRBEK TODD WORRELL 3 AMIGOS 
Minnesota Twins ace reliever, St. Louis (Vance Johnson, Ricky Nattiel, 
$1,400,000 $200,000 Mark Jackson) $479,750 
MIKE SMREK ZIP RZEPPA 3 YANQUIS 
Los Angeles Lakers ace sportscaster, KTVI, (Don Mattingly, Dave Winfield, 
$200,000 St. Louis $300,000 Rickey Henderson) $5,728,652 
TONY HRKAC 45 BUCANNEERS JOHN FEINSTEIN 
St. Louis Blues (entire Tampa Bay payroll) |author, A Season on the Brink 
$116,667 $7,424,505 $658,500 (royalties) 
VOWEL 1 OPRAH BOB KNIGHT 
Wheel of Fortune (Oprah Winfrey) subject, A Season on the Brink 
$250 $8,000,000 $95,400 (salary) 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


12 mg. “tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. 
per cigarette by FTC method. 


Also available 
in Box and 


100s Soft Pack. 


© 1988 B&W T Co. 


WALT DISNEY WORLD 


AVE 


After their.respective seasons, Doug Williams and 
Frank Viola joined an exclusive sports club— 
Championship MVP—and waited for a windfall of 
untold riches. They’re still waiting. 

Yes, being named the MVP of a Super Bowl, 
World Series, Stanley Cup or NBA Championship 
does mean a new car (from SPORT) and it can 
mean millions of dollars in endorsement con- 
tracts. But national corporations actually seem 
interested only in athletes who play in major mar- 
kets or have already established themselves as 
stars. For lesser known players in smaller mar- 
kets, the commercial dividends of winning the 


MVP award haven't amounted to much more 
than, well, a trip to Disney World. 

Viola is a case in point. After the Minnesota 
Twins’ pitcher won the 1987 World Series MVP he 
did the now traditional ““What’s Next?” commer- 
cial for the Disney people. Craig Fenech of Sparta 
Pro Rep, Inc., Viola’s agent, says Viola received 
about $50,000 for the spot. In addition, the award 
has helped Viola charge $5,000 for personal ap- 
pearances. Two potential endorsement deals fell 
through because the money wasn’t satisfactory. 

“The MVP award has certainly brought more 
possibilities his way,’ says Fenech, “but I’m alittle 


BRENT MUSBURGER 
(CBS) $1,950,000 


DAN DIERDORF 
(ABC; KMOX radio, 


St. Louis) JIM MCKAY 
$1,100,000 (ABC) $1,350,000 
FRANK GIFFORD GAYLE GARDNER 


(ABC) $1,100,000 (NBC) $200,000 


disappointed they haven't been greater. If Frank 
were playing for the Yankees, he would have been 
inundated with offers.” 

Doug Williams, the Redskins quarterback and 
Super Bowl XxIi MVP, has fared a bit better than 
Viola, although by spring most of the deals were 
still in the potential stage. Judge Eddie Sapir, Wil- 
liams’ agent, says, “I think it will net him $1 million 
in endorsements. | feel he'll do better than any 
other Super Bowl MVP.” 

That might be tough. Since the Super Bowl, 
Williams earned $75,000 for saying he’s going to 
Disney World (he did go, expenses paid, in 

March) and came up with a 
$15,000 appearance fee. Off- 
season knee surgery has 
slowed the negotiating process, 
but Sapir claims he has been 
reviewing numerous Offers, in- 
cluding book, television, movie 
and sponsorship deals. But Wil- 
liams will need more than that 
to top Giants QB Phil Simms. 

After winning the MVP in 
Super Bowl XxI, Simms made 


a reported $900,000 in endorse- 


ments in ’87 and is expecting to 
make over $1 million in 88. His 
appearance fees jumped from 
sas) $3,500 to between $7,500 and 
ie «$15,000, and he signed spon- 
sorship contracts with such na- 
tional companies as Drexel 
Burnham and Eastern Airlines; 
he also made local deals and 
successfully negotiated book, video and radio 
agreements as well. He’s even launching a line 
of clothing called ‘‘Quarterbacks.” Really. 
“Where he plays is important,’ admits his 
agent, David Fishof. ‘‘If he played in Detroit he'd 
have gotten 30 to 40 percent of the money.” 
Detroit shortstop Alan Trammell will confirm 
that. The ’84 World Series MVP had some local 
sponsorships but they were negotiated before he 
won the award. 
Does the MVP help a guy like Trammell at all? 
“The only bonus he got for winning it,’ says his 
agent, Rick Brode, “was the car.’ —Betsy Niesyn 
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(KABC, Los Angeles) 


millionaire ($1.2 million, to be exact) 
but in American dollars that’s only 
about $948,000—or $42,000 less than 
pitcher Steve Trout. 
¢ BOB HORNER, first baseman, St. 
Louis Cardinals. An accountant’s 
nightmare: from $1,800,000 (and No. 
14 on the SPORT 100) in ’86 to an 
estimated $2,000,000—plus perks—in 
Japan in '87 to $950,000 (plus a 
bonus package potentially worth 
$450,000) in ’88. 
¢ MARQUES JOHNSON, forward, Los 
Angeles Clippers. Johnson, under 
protest with the Clippers over surgery 
the club demands he undergo, is not 
accepting his $1,400,000 salary. The 
NBA, however, is still counting his 
salary against the cap. 
¢ MIKE SCOTT, pitcher, Houston 
Astros. Despite a 52-31 record the 
last three seasons, Scott makes only 
$600,000 in salary in ’88, but he 
ae" 
FUN COUPLE 


GEORGE BUSH 
Vice President 


WIMP SANDERSON 
basketball coach 


USA Alabama 
$115,000 $87,000 
Sa 


signed a contract extension for ’89 at 
a salary of $1,300,000. - 

¢ BRIAN BOSWORTH, linebacker, 
Seattle Seahawks. The Boz’s 
celebrated 10-year, $11 million con- 
tract paid him a salary of $300,000 in 
*87; he lost four games to the strike, 
for a net salary of $225,000. His $2.5 
million signing bonus, prorated over 
10 years, adds $250,000, for a total of 
$475,000. Boz won’t make a million 
per year until the sixth year of the 
contract—and only the first five years 
are guaranteed. 

© RON DARLING, pitcher, New York 
Mets. Last year Darling won an arbi- 
tration raise of $610,000 to $1,050,000, 
good for No. 75 on the 1987 SPORT 
100. In February he accepted a 
$50,000 pay cut, to $1,000,000, which 
knocks him off this year’s list. 

¢ DAN MARINO, quarterback, Miami 
Dolphins. Marino's contract extension 
called for him to be paid under the 
old contract’s rates in ’87—only 
$500,000. Next season, he makes 
$1,450,000. 

¢ REGGIE JACKSON and JULIUS 
ERVING. They've been charter 
members of the SPORT 100 since its 
inception in 1983. So long, guys. 
Good luck in all your future 
endeavors. * 
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by JOHN KRICH 


You have to get up early in the morning 
to catch Sandy Alderson. Soon after day- 
break he leaves behind the comforts of his 
$100-a-night headquarters at the Double- 
tree Suites Hotel in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Lean and tan, 
with steely blue 
eyes and boyish 
good looks, the 
general manager 
of the Oakland 
Athletics could 
easily be mistaken 
for one of his play- 
ers. Except that, 
compared to your 
average ballplayer, 
the first Athletic 
to get athletic ex- 
udes a savage fit- 
ness. Even at this 
hour he looks 
ready to pass in- 
spection. You get 
the feeling that, if 
he could, he 
would spit-polish 
his jogging shoes. 
Even his sweat 
seems part of 
some conscious 
game plan. 
Whether he’s in 
the heat of the 
Arizona desert 
during spring 
training or in 
Chicago in the 
midst of the pen- 
nant race, Sandy 
Alderson sets a demanding pace. As he 
begins this day’s efforts to remain one step 
ahead, he says between gasps, “I wonder if 
this is how it feels to be a baseball man...” 

He can hardly be blamed for his uncer- 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN McDONOUGH 


Is Oakland GM 
Sandy Alderson—Ivy 
Leaguer, lawyer, 
jogger, baby-boomer— 
a vision 
of baseball’s future? 


Sandy's kids (left to right): Baylor, McGwire, 
Canseco, Parker. 


tainty. In the old days baseball men were 
born, not made. The image of the old-time, 
front office executive was a creature who 
sprang from the womb with a loud plaid 
jacket, a scout’s eyes and a tobacco chaw in 
his mouth. His re- 
sume usually in- 
cluded a stint as a 
player (preferably 
mediocre); a for- 
mal education 
that ended around 
the fourth grade 
and a real educa- 
tion begun with 
an apprenticeship 
to some “‘bird 
dog’’; proven 
4 skills with a fungo 
EP Op) ge] «bat and a wise- 
we et) crack; and a bud- 

dy or two who'd 
already gained en- 
tree to this breed 
of man as exclu- 
sive as horse 
trainers, pimps 
and Democratic 
party bosses. But 
that was before 
baseball required 
the services of 
arbitrators and 
agents, drug 
counselors and ex- 
perts on minority 
hiring, media re- 
lations advisers 
and marketing re- 
searchers. That 
was before the game grew up by growing 
younger. That was before Sandy Alderson. 
An unprecedented series of trades and ac- 
quisitions have made his Oakland Athletics 
the favorites to win the American League 
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West. Having engineered 10 of baseball’s 
57 winter deals over the last five years, 
Alderson became a household name dur- 
ing one heady week last December, when 
he swiped Reds slugger Dave Parker from 
the grasp of the Yankees, then formulated 
the complex three-way deal that landed 
Dodgers arms Bob Welch and Matt Young 
for Oakland. While other GMs might have 
been content with an improving squad that 
contended throughout 1987 and finished 
only four games behind the world cham- 
pion Twins, Alderson sent fully a third of 
last year’s squad packing. 

But Alderson represents more than the 
latest efficient mover of flesh. As the 
emerging point man, he is leading the 
Athletics back to prominence with a style 
that San Francisco Chroni- 
cle columnist C.\W. Nevius 
has called ‘‘more L.L. 
Bean than Dizzy Dean.” 
Although Alderson is 
gaining a reputation as an 
old-fashioned wheeler- 
dealer, no self-respecting 
old-fashioned wheeler- 
dealer would refer to his 
wholesale swapping as “a 
reallocation of resources,” 
or explain the signing of 
free agent Don Baylor in 
terms of “‘the talisman fac- 
tor,’ or admit that his own 
knowledge of the game 
was learned “‘by osmosis,” 
or refer to the A’s minor 
league system as “under- 
going a metamorphosis.” 
But given the green-and- 
gold’s prior distinction in 
the Seventies as baseball’s 
first hippies, it’s appropri- 
ate that the man taking 
them toward another gold- 
en era in the Eighties—a 
40-year-old Harvard-trained lawyer with 
more experience in courtrooms than 
clubhouses—should be baseball’s first 


yuppie. 


SANDY ALDERSON’S RISE TO PROMI- 
nence surely could only have happened in 
baseball. “In what other field could some- 
one like me come in and have a prayer?” 
concedes Alderson. ““The other sports are 
too technical, involve too many X’s and 
O’s.” With little more expertise than your 
average bleacher bum, he was handed a 
real life ballclub as his plaything through 
a series of coincidences that even the un- 
derstated Alderson terms “highly fortui- 
tous.” It was fortuitous that, as a second- 
year law student at Harvard, he should 
spend a summer clerking for a firm in San 
Francisco; fortuitous that a partner in the 
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firm should be Roy Eisenhardt; fortuitous 
that Alderson should decide to move west 
and take a job with that firm; fortuitous 
that he should become friends with Eisen- 
hardt, who shared his background as “a 
Dartmouth man, an ex-Marine and a run- 
ner’’; most fortuitous of all that Eisenhardt 
should walk into the office one day to an- 
nounce that the Oakland A’s had just been 
purchased by his father-in-law, Walter 
Haas, the chairman of the Levi-Strauss 
Company. Yet there’s far more to Alder- 
son’s story than having been the right man 
at the right place. 

Alderson grew up a military brat, the son 
of a garrulous, hard-drinking career fighter 
pilot described by someone who knows 
both as “everything Sandy isn’t.” Perhaps 


This year’s rookie: 


Walter Weiss follows in Canseco’s and McGwire’s footsteps. 


Alderson’s controlled manner and focused 
approach are a response to a chaotic 
childhood lived near bases in Europe, 
Japan and the U.S. Excelling in a number 
of schools, Alderson’s grades won him a 
Naval ROTC scholarship to Dartmouth in 
the Sixties. While his classmates may have 
been looking for ways to avoid duty in Viet- 
nam, Alderson headed straight there. “I 
was pretty gung ho,’ he admits. Gradu- 
ating first among the ROTC students in 
1969, he switched services and enlisted in 
the Marines and saw limited combat as the 
commander of an infantry platoon when 
the war was winding down. “Vietnam had 
its effect on everyone in my generation,” 
he notes; with Alderson, the effect seems 
to have been a heightened sense of dis- 
cipline. He would end his tour of duty sta- 
tioned at Washington’s Eighth and I Bar- 


racks as the leader of the spit-and-polish 
drill team trotted out at White House 
ceremonies for visiting dignitaries. Today, 
hanging on the wall of Alderson’s Oakland 
office, among the autographed balls and 
other memorabilia, is a Marine recruiting 
poster. That’s because Alderson is the 
Marine in the poster. 

Sandy acquired his love of baseball from 
his father, John, who played Class-D ball 
briefly and boasts of having once pitched 
against Warren Spahn in Geneva, New 
York. Living in Milwaukee in the late Fif 
ties, Alderson became a fan of the Braves 
and still remembers chasing after a car to 
get the autograph of his idol, Hank Aaron. 
At Dartmouth, he played second base 
(“ignominiously,’ he admits) on the fresh- 
man squad. While living 
in Japan, he got to see the 
Yankees on tour and recalls 
hearing the fans bait Billy 
Martin (whom Alderson 
would grow up to super- 
vise—and fire). 

Later, Alderson attend- 
ed Harvard Law School—a 
place with a high batting 
average for producing 
Presidents and Supreme 
Court Justices but few 
baseball men. As a lawyer 
he specialized in business, 
real estate and product 
liability cases. After help- 
ing Eisenhardt complete 
the legal work associated 
with the team’s transfer of 
ownership, he went on to 
help prepare the Athletics’ 
arguments in contract ar- 
bitration cases. It’s report- 
ed that Alderson’s prepara- 
tion and presentation was 
so thorough that he mes- 
merized arbitrators with a 
drone of precedents and statistics. In the 
four cases he handled (there have been only 
five in the club’s history) three decisions 
went in favor of management. Had Alder- 
son finally come to the job for which he 
had the most aptitude? “I’m not sure I be- 
lieve that anyone does anything they’re 
meant to do,” he insists. ““There might be 
five or six areas where someone could be 
competent. At least that’s what I tell my 
wife.” Yet it would take fewer than seven 
years for Alderson to move from a part- 
time legal consultant to a candidate for 
baseball executive of the year. 


THOUGH OAKLAND MANAGED TO WIN 
a divisional title under Billy Martin dur- 
ing the strike-shortened season of 1981, the 
club inherited by the Haas family was a 
mess. Its main asset was the promising out- 
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field of Tony Armas, Rickey Henderson 
and Dwayne Murphy (The Best Outfield 
in Baseball), supplemented by a starting 
rotation about to crack from chronic over- 
use. Years of neglect under the absentee 
ownership of Charlie Finley had squan- 
dered a productive farm system and the 
good will of Oakland civic leaders. 
Eisenhardt moved to repair the A’s im- 
age through slick promotions stressing 
baseball nostalgia, a sprucing up of the 
ballpark environment and a program of 


tify his prime asset as humility. “He’s not 
afraid to ask for help’ says Karl Kuehl, 
former Expos manager and Twins coach 
who is now the Athletics’ director of player 
development. “He always seems to ask the 
right questions, he doesn’t leave out a 
single piece of the puzzle.” As a result the 
A’s farm system rose to a No. | ranking by 
Baseball America in 1986 and has pro- 
duced two consecutive rookies of the year 
in Jose Canseco and Mark McGwire. Al- 
derson calls his proudest achievement the 


THE PRODIGAL SON REBOUNDS 


Perhaps the least heralded but most 
Important of Sandy Alderson’s many 
moves was the May 1986 signing of 
Dave Stewart. Once among the most 
promising arms in the Dodgers’ sys- 
tem, Stewart, an Oakland native, ap- 
peared washed up after an unsuc- 
cessful stint as a starter in Texas, 
followed by surgery to remove bone 


chips in his elbow and his subse- 
quent release from the Phillies. The 
“Jow point” as he calls it came with 
his arrest in 1985 for soliciting a 
prostitute. (He served one year on 
probation and was fined $150.) 
Stewart hadn't recorded a major 
league victory in nearly two seasons 
when Alderson picked him up. He 


posted a 9-5 mark in ’86, then com- 
pleted 1987 as the first A’s pitcher 
in seven years to win 20 games. He 
also notched 205 strikeouts, fin- 
ished third in the Cy Young balloting 
and truly was the club’s “stopper,” 
picking up 13 of his victories after 
an Oakland loss. “He kept us in the 
race singlehandedly,” insists man- 


ager Tony La Russa. Along with his 
old Dodgers buddy Bob Welch, 
Stewart is again being counted on 
to anchor the A’s starting staff. 
Stewart is exhibiting a new-found 
poise and control in his life and on 
the mound. His remarkable come- 
back would seem to rest largely on 
the development of a forkball to 


complement the fastball that earned 
him his nickname, Smoke. But the 
righthander prefers to credit his 
hometown as much as any pitching 
coach. “Now I'm back where | al- 
ways thought I'd end up,” says Stew- 
art, the son of a longshoreman, who 
grew up in a tough neighborhood 
within walking distance of the 
Oakland Coliseum. He remains 
Close to his mother, who still resides 
in his boyhood home, a brother and 
five sisters. “It really takes the pres- 
sure off, knowing that you're among 
friends, among peopis who are go- 
ing to love you no matter what.” 

Along with the home cooking, 
Oakland’s relaxed style of manage- 
ment has helped Stewart blossom. 
“This is the best organization I've 
ever played for. It’s just day and 
night. When I was with the Dodgers, 
I had to make an appointment to see 
our general manager, | can't think 
of Mr. O'Malley saying more than 10 
words to me. But these people have 
given me achance to get a gut feel- 
Ing of who they really are. You feel 
more motivated to play for these 
guys because they're around, 
they're real people.” 

When it comes to the man respon- 
sible for his successful homecom- 
ing, Stewart observes, “Very seldom 
do you see Sandy in a suit or tie. | 
don't know if he’s breaking the old 
rules, but he’s a lawyer and he works 
on logic. With a lot of lawyers, their 
job is to find loopholes, Am right? 
And that's what Sandy does.”—j.K. 


community outreach that compares favor- 
ably to a CIA counter-insurgency cam- 
paign in some banana republic. Alderson, 
moving swiftly from vice president/general 
counsel to vice president/baseball opera- 
tions, began on-the-job training in player 
development. He made it a point to over- 
come his lack of experience by making 
firsthand inspections of every minor 
league facility and Latin American scout- 
ing site. “What I’ve had to do in six years 
is a lot of catch-up,’ Alderson admits. 
Those who work beside Alderson iden- 
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creation of a “player development system 
that’s as solid as any in the game.’ 

His notoriety, however, has come from 
his trading. Caught in a situation where 
he might have been expected to be highly 
cautious, Alderson has proved, in the 
words of Milwaukee general manager 
Harry Dalton, “willing to pull the trigger.” 
Former player and manager Bill Rigney, 
a longtime adviser to Alderson and the 
Athletics, observes, ““Sandy’s never been 
one to duck a challenge. At first other 
teams thought they could come in and roll 


over him. All that’s changed now.” 

Indeed, his colleagues may soon grow 
wary of dealing with Alderson. Already an 
aura of legend surrounds the green chalk- 
board that Alderson sets up in his hotel 
command post during baseball’s winter 
meetings (he borrowed the idea from the 
Cubs’ front office after their pennant win- 
ning year). While his colleagues make 
small talk in the bar, Alderson and his staff, 
furiously scratching and erasing names, re- 
view their options and study minor league 
prospects. It’s this preparation and deter- 
mination that allowed Alderson to return 
home last December with the players man- 
ager Tony La Russa claims were “the No. 
1 horses on our list’””—namely Welch, a 
rarely obtainable blue-chip starter, and 
Parker, the best available lefthanded slug- 
ger to sandwich between righties McGwire 
and Canseco. La Russa, yet another mem- 
ber of the A’s brass to hold a law degree, 
eschews legalese when offering the secret 
to Alderson’s success: “He’s a no-horseshit 
type. People know he’s being straight with 
them and that he’s realistic. He’s not go- 
ing to try to swap Rene Lachemann for 
Don Mattingly. He doesn’t want to make 
the other club look bad.” In fact, after the 
complex, three-way deal that landed Welch 
for the A’s, Oakland shortstop Alfredo 
Griffin and New York Mets reliever Jesse 
Orosco for the Dodgers and several top 
minor league prospects for the Mets, New 
York GM Joe Mcllvaine went out of his 
way to praise Alderson’s tenacity, calling 
him “the MVP of this trade.” 

“T never sell the other guy short,” Alder- 
son says. “I have a lot of respect for peo- 
ple who’ve been in the game a long time.” 
But the record indicates that he has been 
able to make certain moves precisely be- 
cause he has come to baseball with a fresh 
perspective. Without “carrying any bag- 
gage,’ as La Russa puts it, Alderson 
doesn’t have to respect the unwritten rules, 
prejudices and bugaboos by which long- 
time baseball people operate. Alderson ad- 
mits that he has often acted because 
“there’s nothing to lose.” He’s been will- 
ing to take a chance on a number of players 
whose reputations for nonconformity 
made other clubs shy away—like the anti- 
social Dave Kingman, the once-retired 
backwoods recluse Bruce Bochte, the vice 
offender Dave Stewart, the tempestuous 
Joaquin Andujar. 

Alderson prefers to place his individual 
actions within a broader context: “Perhaps 
this willingness to risk reflects a certain 
amount of our organizational personality. 
And perhaps there’s a certain amount of 
geography involved, too.” Like the rest of 
the club’s management team, Alderson is 
most conscious of his place in the curious 
continuum of the Athletics’ franchise. “‘I 
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e Each game ticket has four multiple 
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P. Churchill Downs 
L. Pimlico 
J. Santa Anita 
T. Aqueduct 


2. WHAT WAS THE NAME OF THE FIRST ATOMIC-POWERED 
SUBMARINE LAUNCHED ON JANUARY 21, 1954? 
8. Merrimac 
1. Nautilus 
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C. Enterprise 


3. THE LIBERTY BELL CAN BE FOUND IN WHICH CITY? 
R. Washington. D.C 
K. New York 
U, Gettysburg 
C. Philadelphia 
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TO PLAY: Every Millionaire Cash Quiz game ticket contains four multiple choice questions 
and a Payoff Word question. Participants who correctly answer all questions on a game 
ticket can earn one “point”. Answer the four multiple choice questions by circling the 
letter in front of your answer. Then use the four circled letters to spell the Payoff Word 
answer in the spaces provided. The “payoff clue” will help you determine the Payoff 
Word answer. NOTE: There can be more than one choice for the Payoff Word answer. 
However, there is only one correct Payoff Word answer. The more correct game tickets 
you submit, the better your opportunity to win monthly cash prizes. 

TO ENTER: Game tickets must be answered and signed in ink to be valid. An entry consists 
of an envelope or package containing 10 or more correctly answered and signed game 
tickets and a 3 x 5 card with your printed name, address and telephone number. Mail 
entry to: Millionaire Cash Quiz Entries, P.O. Box 1234, Loretto, MN 55492-1234. YOU 
Must add up the number of points (tickets) you have accumulated and print that total 
Point score in the front lower left corner of your entry envelope or package and print 
your name and complete return address in upper left corner. Entries not valid until received 
and verified by judges. Total number of correctly completed game tickets sent with entry 
Must equal point score shown on outside of entry or entry is subject to disqualification. 
Send as many game tickets with your entry as you like (but not less than 10 game 
tickets), including duplicate (but not reproduced) game tickets. 

EVERYONE CAN WIN BONUS PRIZES: Every participant who submits an entry of 10 or 
More points will receive a bonus prize of $2.00. Limit one bonus prize per household 


month. 

MONTHLY CASH PRIZES PLUS $1,000,000 GRAND PRIZE: $200,000 in cash prizes will be 
awarded in each of six monthly contests as described below. The independent judging 
agency, Promotional Marketing Corporation, Westport, CT 06880, will record the point 
score of each entry submitted for each monthly contest. A $50,000 top prize will be 
awarded to the highest scoring entry each month, the next 10 highest scoring entries will 
each receive $5,000, and the next 100 highest scoring entries will each receive $1,000. 
Limit one monthly prize of $1,000 or more per household during the six month contest 
period. The $50.000 top prize winners in the six monthly contests will automatically qualify 
for the $1,000,000 “Grand Prize Playoff" competition to be held at a site and date to 
be announced following determination of all $50,000 monthly winners. The Grand Prize 
Playoff winner will receive $50.000 per year for twenty consecutive years without interest 
commencing 1989 In the event of a tie for any prize, a tie-breaker competition will be 
used to determine winners. 

MONTHLY CONTESTS AND ENTRY DATES: There are 6 separate monthly contests as follows: 


April, May, June, July, August and September 1988. To qualify for any monthly contest your 
entry must be postmarked by the last day of that month and received by the 10th of the 
month following. The last monthly gontest ends 9/30/88. Enter each month or accumulate 
game tickets and enter any monthly contest you wish. You may submit only one entry to 
any monthly contest. Monthly winners will be notified by mail within 15 days after the 
determination of monthly winners. _ 

ELIGIBILITY: Contests open to U.S. residents, AT LEAST 21 YEARS OF AGE. The following 
persons are ineligible: emplo of R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, its affiliates and 
subsidiaries, and of its advertising agencies, suppliers and independent contractors engaged 
in the development or production of materials for this contest, or immediate families of 
the foregoing. All entries must be submitted in the name of an individual person and 
prizes can only be awarded to the person whose name is listed on the entry. Winners 
will be required to sign Eligibility Affidavit and Release, and must agree to use of their 
name, address and likeness for advertising purposes without further compensation. 

GENERAL INFORMATION AND CONDITIONS: Millionaire Cash Quiz game tickets are available 
in special packs of WINSTON, SALEM and CAMEL cigarettes. You may also obtain 
2 bonus game tickets by sending handprinted request with stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to: Bonus Tickets, P.O. Box 5699. New Milford. CT 06774. Limit: one request per envelope, 
person or household per day (WA state residents need not include return postage). All 
fequests must be received by 9/15/88. There are 1,000 different game tickets. Winning 
requires factual knowledge in sports, music, television, movies and other general knowledge 
subjects. By entering, participants agree to be bound by these rules and the decisions 
of the judges which will be final. All entries become the property of R.J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company and will not be returned. Participants accept all responsibility for 
late, lost or misdirected mail. Entries sent with insufficient postage will be disqualitied. 
All federal, state and local laws and regulations apply. Void in VT. MD, KY. AZ and 
where prohibited by law. No substitution, transfer or exchange of prizes. Taxes are the 
responsibility of winners. Entries subject to disqualification it game tickets are mechanically 
copied, reproduced, mutilated, counterfeited, altered. defaced or tampered with, or if 
a printing or other errors. Any attempt to forge game materials or to commit 
fraud will be subject to criminal prosecution. Contest may be cancelled at any, time 
with appropriate notice. For list of major winners, send selt-addressed stamped envelope 
to WINNERS LIST, P.O. Box 5522, New Milford, CT 06774 Questions were prepared 
and answers verified by the editors of The World Almanac® and Book of Facts. Participant 
waives any claim or right in the event of any ambiguity or error ina question or answer. 
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have a sense that there’s probably a greater 
willingness in Oakland to take chances 
than may be the case elsewhere,” he says. 
“It’s been true in football, it’s been true 
for us. That’s part of the club’s heritage.” 

Certainly the A’s have been living on the 
edge of financial and managerial disaster 
ever since Finley moved the team out of 
Kansas City (prompting then-Missouri 
Senator Stuart Symington to term Oak- 
land, “the luckiest city since Hiroshima’). 
Yet the A’s, like the Raiders, have been in- 
fluenced by the communal characteristics 
that made Oakland the breeding ground 
of both the Hell’s Angels and the Black 
Panthers. A “black sheep” town has given 
rise to teams that thrive on unconventional 
players—like Vida Blue, Reggie Jackson, 
Sal Bando and the other outspoken types 
who led the Athletics to three 
championships. 


TOGETHER, ALDERSON AND THE NEW 
A’s have groped to find their own cham- 
pionship formula, the proper mix of youth 
and experience. For better or worse the ’88 
squad is the fruition of management’s six 
year plan. With the release of longtime 
captain Dwayne Murphy, not a single play- 
er remains from the roster inherited from 
Finley in 1980. Slowly the team has been 
tailored to take best advantage of the Oak- 
land Coliseum’s slow grass and large foul 
area. This is the very opposite of a typical 
AstroTurf park—it favors power and steady 
defense—which is why first round choices 
were expended on McGwire and rookie 
shortstop Walter Weiss. With the disinte- 
gration of starters Steve McCatty, Rick 
Langford and Mike Norris, the pitching 
staff has proved Alderson’s thorniest chal- 
lenge. After years of waiting in vain for the 
development of prospects like Bill Krue- 
ger, Chris Codiroli and Jose Rijo, the A’s 
went into ’88 with only two homegrown 
hurlers (Steve Ontiveros and Curt Young). 
Alderson is particularly proud of acquir- 
ing Dennis Eckersley, the veteran starter 
who has responded to his new role as stop- 
per and added some gutsiness to a timid 
relief staff. As Alderson puts it, slipping 
into Marine lingo, “Dennis is the type 
who’s always the first one over the top.” 

By swapping younger prospects for vet- 
erans like Parker and Welch last winter, the 
A’s appeared to be aiming for a quick fix 
that would get them this year’s divisional 
title no matter what the cost. But Alder- 
son insists that his purpose remains to put 
the franchise’s fate in the hands of its 
younger stars. “This is not a go-for-broke 
year for us,” he argues. “I don’t look at any- 
one we’ve picked up as a one year guy. 
Frankly we feel our future’s going to be 
built around guys like Canseco, McGwire, 
Terry Steinbach, Luis Polonia, Walter 


Weiss and so forth. If that’s the case, we 
ought to get on with it. We just decided 
to go in a different direction, as they say 
in baseball.’ 

Yes, but...as they say in football, win- 
ning isn’t everything, it’s the only thing. 
And for all his savvy, Alderson has yet to 
forge a team that’s achieved better than last 
year’s 81-81 record. As a result, Alderson 
has had his share of critics, who say that 
he merely shuffles bodies around—creating 
new holes on the roster for each one he 
fills. Others suggest he’s a coldly analytical 
statistics freak with little feel for the game. 
This might explain why the A’s stuck so 
long with statistically productive but list- 
less players like Kingman and Murphy. 


Portrait of 
the GM as a young Marine. 


These same detractors now suggest that 
Alderson may be overcompensating in his 
quest for “the intangibles of winning”— 
which led to the signings of Reggie Jackson 
and Don Baylor as designated “clubhouse 
leaders.” Still others view Alderson as a 
plodder who has not been promoted by his 
pal Eisenhardt so much as he’s been left 
to run the store. 

“T’m just pleased to see the person who 
deserves the credit getting the credit,” says 
Eisenhardt, the former golden boy among 
baseball’s owners, who is gradually ceding 
many of his private duties and public func- 
tions to his protege. It’s Alderson, say long- 
time observers of the team, who has lent 
backbone to a management team some- 
times perceived as overly pliant—as when, 


it was reported, the club briefly offered to 
let the competing Giants share its ballpark. 
Alderson’s bold moves have kept the A’s 
in the sporting spotlight despite the recent, 
dramatic improvement of their cross-bay 
rivals. 


SANDY ALDERSON WILL NEVER QUITE 
become “one of the boys.’ He is not a 
player in baseball’s game of musical exec- 
utive chairs. He remains a creature and 
creation of the Athletics’ organization: one 
of Oakland’s whiz kids in blue jeans, an 
unofficial Haas family in-law and a full 
partner in the firm. 

It’s hard to imagine Alderson ever hir- 
ing himself out to another ballclub. Given 
such a cozy situation it’s easy to believe 
Alderson when he insists, “I’ve honestly 
never felt any pressure here.” It’s easier still 
to believe such an assertion when it’s made 
by a fellow showing up for work in a polo 
shirt and tennis shorts. Is the Alderson 
mystique more style than substance? Can 
he serve as the prototype for a new genera- 
tion of sophisticated baseball executives? 
Does he prove that baseball is indeed a 
lawyer’s game? Despite his insistence that 
“this isn’t a club that has to succeed within 
a certain envelope,’ 1988 should go a long 
way to answering those questions. 

In the meantime, Sandy Alderson will 
keep running—especially when there’s a 
ballpark at the finish line. Beneath the in- 
formal style and egalitarian attitude that 
is the trademark of his generation, he is 
applying to baseball the same drive to ex- 
cel that other baby-boomers have chan- 
neled into developing the ultimate silicon 
chip or chocolate chip cookie. ““There’s 
one thing that lawyers and ballplayers have 
in common,” he says. “They’re both 
highly competitive.” 

Pacing behind the leftfield grandstand, 
he turns his attention toward a preseason 
game and tries to coax a base hit for the 
Athletics by shouting, “Get down! Drop 
in there!” 

“The beauty of this game is that there 
are no absolutes,’ Alderson says. “It’s all 
nuances and anticipation, not like football, 
which is all about vectors and force. The 
one thing I’ve learned is that you get in 
trouble if you don’t have a healthy respect 
for the subtleties, for the things you can’t 
control.” And when it’s suggested that he 
may one day tire of his adopted profession, 
he responds, “Does anyone ever get tired 
of baseball?” 

If Sandy Alderson isn’t a baseball man 
yet, he’s sure getting the hang of it. * 


John Krich has written about Oakland in 
the book Bump City. He is writing a book 
about Latin American baseball, to be pub- 
lished by Atlantic Monthly Press. 
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photography by 
ROCKY THIES 


t is called The Short Season and it is 
the longest season in baseball, 10 
weeks of basic training for ballplayers 
who have been signed out of high 
school or college by major league 
teams. It is where they first learn the 
discipline and style of big-time baseball 
and where baseball puts their dreams 
to a short, hard test. 

Eric Gunderson, the second pick of the 
San Francisco Giants in the June 1987 
free agent draft, spent his Short Season 
with the Everett (Washington) Giants of 
the Class-A Pacific Northwest League. 
Gunderson is a powerful lefthanded 
pitcher with enormous promise (24-14 in 
three years at Portland State) and a 
21-year-old’s tendency to dwell on his 
failures, to hurry himself on the mound, 
to show his frustration—‘“‘the kind of 
kid,’ says Tim Blackwell, a Giants 
instructor, “who's going to fight himself 
as much as fighting the opposing lineup.” 

Eric’s struggle to succeed is typical of 
that of the 650 rookies who report to 
Short Season camp every summer. They 
know that only about two percent of 
them will reach the big leagues. As Bill 
Veeck once said of the business of 
baseball, “I deal in dreams and chances.” 
For Eric Gunderson, this is where the 
dream begins. 
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During the 

first week, trainers 
from a 

sports medicine 
clinic 

evaluate the 

rookies, 

including Eric, above 
right. 

The next day 

the full 

team meets for an 
orientation 

talk by Bob Kennedy, 
an executive 

of the 

Giants’ organization. 


ou’re here to 


perform. You don’t 
have to worry 
about anything else... 


I’m putting the 


blinders on to not making 
it. I don’t want to 
think about that at all.’ 
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how baseball is a business. One 


hen one of my 
teammates was released 
it woke me up to 


day he was here and that 


night he was gone. You come 


to the park to play and 

you don’t have a uniform. 
That puts things 

into perspective real quick,” 
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On the road: 


The Giants | 


sleep three to 
a room 
(Gunderson, 
far right) 

or 30 to the 
bus, above. In 
the bullpen 

at Bellingham, 
Washington, 
Gunderson 
has to 

warm up amid 
the press 

of an overflow 
crowd. 
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ven when they’re 
swinging at bad pitches 
and I’m getting 

on the the strikeouts, it doesn’t please 


Gunderson 


peel creas me. It’s just the league. 


Above, after The batter is beating himself. 
a disappointing 


game, he I know that at Double-A 


hi : ‘ 
witless! level those pitches might be 


ood iyepercne hit out of the park. 


a hot shower. That’s why I get so mad, 
Despite a 
frustrating (2-3) and when I get mad 


start to the yin ep 
season, Gunderson I lose my concentration. 


has a 

winning record 
and 2.11 

ERA by late July. 
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echanically, 
he’s come a long, 
long way. 
He’s got good stuff. 
He’s as good as 
anybody in the league. 
The only person 
who might take him 
out of the game 
is himself?’ 
—Jeff Morris, 
pitching coach, 
Everett Giants 


ERIC GUNDERSON 
Pitcher 


W-L: 8-4 H: 80 
ERA: 2.46 SO: 99 
IP: 99 BB: 34 


Gunderson 

goes 4-1 in the last 
month, which 

helps earn him 
selection by 
Baseball America as 
one of the 

top 10 prospects in 
the Northwest 
League. He 

receives a prized 
invitation 

to the Instructional 
League in 

the autumn and 
assignment 

to the Giants’ Class-A 
team in 

San Jose, California, 
for 1988. 
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RETURN OF THE RED DEVIL 


Bob Horner 
was god for a year 
in Japan. Now 
all he wants to be 

is a great 


American hero. 


BY JOSEPH M. SCHUSTER 


PHOTOGRAPH BY CHUCK SOLOMON 


t’sa glorious March morning in 

St. Petersburg, Florida, the sort 

of day the gods must have had in 

mind when they decided Florida 
was where baseball teams would 
conduct spring training. 

From 1,000 miles northwest of 
here come stories of late winter 
storms, but in St. Pete, at 11:00 AM, 
the temperature sign on the center- 
field scoreboard reads 75 degrees. 
The sky is a benevolent blue 
streaked by a few thin clouds and 
there is a healthy breeze bending the 
palm trees that lie just beyond the 
outfield wall at Al Lang Stadium, 
the spring home of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. 

At a time like this, you have to 
wonder, is there anything better 
than baseball in America in the 


spring? Ask Bob Horner, for in- 
stance, which is just what eight or 
nine reporters have lined up to do, 
waiting outside the batting cage 
while the Cardinals’ new first base- 
man and cleanup hitter takes his 
cuts prior to a Grapefruit League 
game with the Chicago White Sox. 

Two television news cameramen 
—one from Horner’s new baseball 
home of St. Louis and one from the 
baseball home he just left, Japan— 
press their lenses against the mesh 
of the cage to record Horner’s 
swings. No one wants to miss any- 
thing here: the swings in the cage, 
the quotes when he comes out; the 
tales he might tell of his year as a 
near-god in Japan, the wealth and 
exotic ideas he may have brought 
back like Marco Polo from China 
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700 years ago. 

For all this attention, Horner would 
seem to be something of a sensei, as some 
Japanese referred to him last year: teacher, 
it means—not in the sense of the three Rs, 
but ofa master, one from whom you learn 
to live your life along the correct path. 

But at the moment, the sensei is unhap- 
py. He is muttering to himself in the bat- 
ting cage. “Horseshit swing,” he says. 
Smack. A drive down the leftfield line that 
raises the chalk when it hits the ground. 

“Horseshit,’ he says again under his 
breath, watching the flight of the ball for 
a moment before leaving the cage. 

The reporters who engulf him are not 
here to talk about his hitting just yet. 
“How’s it different from America?” a writ- 
er asks, her pen poised over her notebook, 
ready to catch the wisdom of the sensei. 

And Horner, who has heard the ques- 
tion maybe a dozen times a day since 
spring training opened, gets another 
chance to demonstrate what he says is the 
most valuable lesson he learned in Japan, 
the virtue of shinbozuyoi: patience. 


JAPAN WAS TO HORNER WHAT ELBA WAS 
to Napoleon. “I didn’t go there because 
I wanted to go, because I wanted to play 
baseball in Japan,” Horner says. “I went 
there because I basically had no choice.” 


By “no choice” Horner means that after 
nine seasons with the Atlanta Braves, for 
whom he had been one of the most potent 
sluggers in the National League during the 
Eighties, he was unable to come to an ac- 
ceptable contract agreement with them— 
or any American team. 

And so he signed with the Yakult Swal- 
lows, a mediocre Japanese team based in 
Tokyo, for a reported $2 million plus bo- 
nuses and other considerations that totaled 
close to $400,000. 

Like Napoleon, Horner had the sort of 
career that seemed—in retrospect—des- 
tined to lead him to exile. 

The Braves chose him in the first round 
of the June 1978 draft and, even though 
he joined the team that month, he finished 
the season with 23 home runs, 63 runs bat- 
ted in and a .266 batting average—and the 
National League rookie of the year award. 

Horner’s award was only a few weeks old 
when he ran into what would be a constant 
companion during his nine years with the 
Braves: controversy and bad press. 

A major contract squabble in 1979 be- 
tween Horner and the Braves had to be re- 
solved by an arbitrator. Horner hit 33 hom- 
ers that season, but when he and the 
Braves got off to a miserable start the next 
season, owner Ted Turner tried to banish 
him to the minors. Horner refused the 


demotion, he and the Braves battled in the 
press and, when he was finally reinstated, 
he belted 35 home runs. 

But then Horner developed injury prob- 
lems. Not counting the strike-shortened 
*81 season, he missed 263 games over the 
next five years, an average of 55 per season. 
To his reputation for being injury-prone 
he added one for being chronically over- 
weight. In 1983 the Braves included a 
weight clause in Horner’s contract, offer- 
ing him a $100,000 bonus if he kept his 
bulk down to 215 pounds. 

The end for Horner and the Braves came 
after the 1986 season. It was one of Hor- 
ner’s best, as he hit .273 with 27 home 
runs and 87 RBIs. He seemed to have 
broken his injury jinx, since for the second 
year in a row he did not spend time on the 
disabled list. 

When it came time to negotiate a new 
contract, though, the Braves offered him 
a three year deal with a $300,000 cut in 
pay to $1.5 million. 

Horner and his agent, William “Bucky” 
Woy, turned down the contract, and the 
Braves dropped their offer to $1.2 million. 
Horner and Woy say the reason was collu- 
sion among team owners. ““They knew ex- 
actly what they were doing,’ says Woy. “It 
was as if they knew that no one else would 
bid for Horner. The money was on the 
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table and they knew what the hole card 
was.” 

When no other team seemed interested 
in Horner by March, Woy started to get 
desperate. “My stomach starts churning,” 
Woy recalls. “So I go into the think tank 
and ask myself, what alternatives are there? 

“T come up with the idea that the Japa- 
nese yen is running at a post World War 
II high against the dollar, that the Japanese 
are buying real estate all over the United 
States. They’ve got money. They love base- 
ball. I know there are some American 
players over there, so I put a feeler out. 

“Shortly after that I got a call from the 
Yakult Swallows that they were interested.” 


LEON LEE, AN AMERICAN WHO PLAYED 
in Japan for 10 years before joining the 
Montreal Expos as a minor league hitting 
instructor this season, describes the Japa- 
nese response to Horner as “a rising tide. 
It was incredible. The newspapers told 
Japan that here was a bona fide American 
major league star in his prime coming to 
Japan. They asked, ‘What will he do here?” 
This was their big test of how good Japa- 
nese ball had gotten over the years.” 

Before Horner joined the Swallows, 
every American player in the history of 
Japanese ball was either a former major 
leaguer past his prime or someone with lit- 
tle or no major league experience. 

“When Horner finally signed the con- 
tract it was on the front page of every 
Tokyo newspaper,” Lee says. 

That contract called for Horner to re- 
ceive about $2 million or 300 million yen, 
whichever was greater according to current 
exchange rates. In addition the Swallows 
paid for Horner’s first class airfare to and 
from the United States and the same for 
his wife and children. They gave him a 
posh, completely furnished condominium 
and a chauffeur-driven limousine. 

In his first game, before a sold-out sta- 
dium of 52,000, Horner hit a home run 
against the Hanshin Tigers. In his second 
game he hit three homers. Despite the fact 
that opposition pitchers were cautious of 
him after that—he was walked three times 
in game three—Horner had six home runs 
in his first four games. 

But Horner never approached the Japa- 
nese record of 55, set by Sadaharu Oh, the 
Japanese Babe Ruth. For one reason, the 
pitchers adjusted. Because Horner came 
to Japan with a reputation as a power- 
hitter, Japanese pitchers assumed he was 
a free-swinger. They fed him inside pitches 
at first, thinking he could not hit them. 
But when they found that his compact 
swing meant he could drive those pitches, 
they started giving him little but junk. He 
might go a week or more without seeing a 
fastball for a strike. ““Even with the bases 


loaded they would rather 
walk you and give you a 
run than let you hit a home 
run,’ Horner says. 

Another reason for the 
relatively modest home 
run total was that he again 
missed time (37 games) be- 
cause ofan injury and fin- 
ished the year with 31 
home runs, 73 RBIs anda 
.327 average. Collecting 
51 walks to go with his 99 
hits, he produced an on- 
base percentage of .424. 

Wherever he went, on 
the street, in restaurants, 
he drew crowds. He was 
pursued by the media. 
“Horner and I lived in the 
same apartment building 
in Tokyo,’ says Lee. 
“Every time he opened the 
curtains someone would 
take his picture. When we 
went down to the car to the 
stadium, there would al- 
ways be 30 photographers 
standing around the car. 

“In my 10 years in Ja- 
pan, I never saw anything 
or anyone treated like 
that,’ Lee continues. “It 
was crazy. One day, I was 
going to drive [Horner] 
home from the stadium, 
but I locked my keys in the 
car. It made the front page 
that I had made Horner 
wait while I got the keys 
out of the car.” 

The media in Japan are 
a legion compared with 
the handful of reporters 
and photographers that 
pursue Horner in spring 
training here. “It’s massive, it’s over- 
whelming,’ Horner says. “They make 
such a tremendous demand on you for 
your time. You just want to go out, play 
the game on the field and go home like a 
normal job, but you can’t.” 

Making it especially difficult for Horner 
was that there are two brands of Japanese 
media: the mainstream, which only want- 
ed his picture in their paper or on their 
television station, and the sensational, 
which Horner and Lee say make American 
supermarket tabloids seem respectable. 

“The rumor machine, we called them,’ 
says Lee. “They get rumors started and 
they build and build. Sometimes they used 
pictures of gimmick bodies. One had this 
guy with a nude upper torso, with ropes 
tied around his body, and they put Hor- 
ner’s head on the body. 


CHUCK SOLOMON 


orner’s short 


stroke and 
shorter strikeout 
total should help 
St. Louis fans 


forget Jack Clark. 


“They invented stories, for ex- 
ample, saying that his house in 
the U.S. was a palace, but they 
had never seen it or heard any- 
thing about it. They invented it.” 

Horner says he was fortunate 
in that none of the sensational 
stories about him portrayed him 
in a scandalous manner, but it 
could have happened. He tells 
the story of a little girl who was introduced 
to him in the clubhouse. She asked him 
for a kiss and he kissed her cheek. A mo- 
ment after she left, a teammate came in 
and, as the door swung open, perhaps 50 
photographers started shooting photo- 
graphs. (The media are not permitted in 
Japanese clubhouses, so they haunt the 
corridors outside.) If the photographers 
had captured Horner kissing the girl, it 
would have been blown into something it 
wasn’t, he says. 

“When you can’t speak the language, 
you can’t explain things like you can in the 
United States?’ Horner says. “And then 
even if someone misquotes you you’d never 
know it because the paper would be writ- 
ten in Japanese.” 

The attention and publicity did have a 
positive side to it, however. Woy estimates 
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that Horner earned $1 million over and 
above his salary and benefits from the team 
for endorsements and product licenses: 
There was Bob Horner promoting beer 
and Bob Horner promoting a soft drink 
and Bob Horner promoting a health drink 
and Bob Horner promoting sporting goods 
and a line of sportswear. 

There were Bob Horner photographs 
and Bob Horner drinking glasses and a 
Bob Horner baseball video game. 

But Horner, whom friends characterize 
as a private man, didn’t like the attention. 
And his blond hair and large build in a 
country whose citizens are dark and slight 
made it impossible for him to be 
inconspicuous. 

“T suppose it’s nice to be recognized,’ 
he says. “But the flip side of that is you 
have no privacy. You can’t go out. You can’t 
do the things that normal people do. You 
can’t go to restaurants, you can’t go into 
the supermarket, you can’t go out shop- 
ping with your family, you can’t take your 
kids to the park or anywhere because it 
turns into a circus. 

“You basically become a hermit.” 

The traditional relationship between 
American-born players and native Japa- 
nese players made Horner’s life even more 
difficult. While Horner says he was well- 


treated by his teammates and by his oppo- 
nents, Lee says there is a definite wall be- 
tween the Japanese players and the gazjin, 
as foreigners are called. 

“No matter how long you’re there you 
can’t break that barrier down,” Lee says. 
“T was there for 10 years; I learned the cus- 
toms and the language, but the bottom line 
was that I was a gaijin, an outsider, a fact 
I could never forget.” 

Gaijin are treated differently from their 
Japanese teammates. “It’s made clear to 
you very early that you are different. Jap- 
anese players have a definite group men- 
tality; they do everything as a team, but 
gaijin are not a part of that. On the field 
you are called a suketto, which means help- 
er. On the road you stay in a different hotel 
from the rest of the team and while they 
eat group meals, the team gives gaijin meal 
money so that you can eat on your own. 

‘Even when there are team meetings— 
they don’t tell you ot to come, they’re very 
polite about it—they just tell you that you 
don’t have to attend, even though the Jap- 
anese players must go,” Lee says. 

And so, despite the fact that Yakult re- 
portedly offered him a three year, $10 mil- 
lion contract to stay, Horner, who is a 
plaintiff in the ’86 collusion case against 
baseball’s owners, decided he wanted to go 
home. Says Lee, “He made it clear he 
didn’t want to come back to Japan.” 


AFTER HORNER’S YEAR IN JAPAN, WOY 
once again contacted teams in the United 
States, but again there was little interest. 
Then, in early January, the Cardinals un- 
expectedly lost first baseman Jack Clark 
through free agency to the Yankees. 

With Clark gone the Cardinals lacked 
power. Clark’s 35 home runs were more 
than a third of the team’s entire 1987 total 
of 94, the lowest number in either league. 

With that in mind, Woy contacted St. 
Louis general manager Dal Maxvill. Al- 
though Cardinals manager Whitey Herzog 
said that he didn’t want Horner, Bob want- 
ed to play for the Cardinals. The team was 
a consistent contender, something Horner 
had never experienced in Atlanta. 

Besides, playing for St. Louis had been 
a dream of his, Horner says. He was born 
in Kansas, to a family that had, for genera- 
tions, followed the Cardinals. So Horner 
called Herzog; he wanted to see if Herzog 
truly had no use for him. 

“After I talked to him I felt more than 
comfortable that he had said those things 
more in anger at losing his No. 4 hitter,’ 
says Horner. 

Herzog and Horner came to an under- 
standing during that phone conversation, 
and Horner signed a one year deal with the 
Cardinals, calling for $950,000 in base 
salary, plus bonuses for games played, mak- 


ing the All-Star Team or 
being the MVP in the LCS 
or the World Series. In all, 
he could earn $1.5 million. 

“He’s not going to hit 35 
home runs in St. Louis, 
but if he stays healthy, he 
can end up with 90 RBIs,” 
says Herzog. ““He’s a good 
contact hitter. He can go to 
right, up the middle, so if 
he can hit close to his life- 
time average [.278], I’m 
not too worried about 
home runs.” 

Says Horner, “My job in 
the fourth spot is not to hit 
home runs. It’s to drive in 
runs. It’s nice to be in a 
lineup where you have the 
speed this team does. Ob- 
viously those guys [Vince 
Coleman, Ozzie Smith] 
make a living at getting on 
base, stealing bases and 
scoring runs.” 

Although Clark has more 
raw power, Horner’s short, 
compact stroke is made for 
the deep alleys in Busch 
Stadium. Clark has a better 
lifetime on-base percentage 
(.375 to .340) but he also 
strikes out a lot more. Last 
season, Clark struck out 
139 times in 419 at-bats; 
the most Horner has ever 
struck out is 75 times. 

In itself, Horner’s abili- 
ty to put the ball in play, 
Herzog points out, will 
generate runs for the team. 
“Maybe a lot of fly balls 
that would have been 
home runs in Atlanta will 
be outs in St. Louis, but with Vince Cole- 
man on base ahead of him, those fly balls 
could account for some runs.” 
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THE GAME AGAINST THE WHITE SOX IS 
still going on under the Florida sun. St. 
Louis will eventually win, 13-4, but in the 
sixth inning, Horner is in the clubhouse. 

He played two innings today, going one 
for two—an infield fly and an RBI double 
off the centerfield wall. Usually a slow 
starter, Horner has had a good spring, av- 
eraging an RBI every fourth at-bat. 

Stripped to shorts and a T-shirt, Hor- 
ner appears to be in good condition. He 
is almost trim, weighing about 215 pounds 
(he doesn’t even have a weight clause), 
although he still has a gut. 

After playing his two innings, he takes 
250 swings in a batting cage against a 
pitching machine and then runs 20 wind- 


e Japanese 
gave Horner 

many gifts, but 
not the one 

he really wanted— 


Privacy. 


sprints. He is drenched with 
sweat and his face is flushed, 
creating the coloration that 
earned him the nickname Red 
Devil in Japan. 

Horner heads for the shower 
and gets ready to leave. There are 
friends to meet. After Japan, and 
his year of near seclusion, that 
simple fact feels good. “When I 
was in Japan, I missed the little things, 
things like having dinner with friends or 
even speaking English. Language is how 
you get anything accomplished and when 
that gets taken away it affects everything. 
You can’t even get a feel for what people are 
thinking if you can’t speak their language. 

“No one wants to live like a turtle, you 
don’t want to live in a shell. You want to 
be able to go out, but when you can’t— 
you don’t realize how good you have it un- 
til you don’t have it anymore.” 

Outside, the sun in the American sky is 
descending toward the horizon. Outside, 
the sounds of the ballgame—the cheering, 
the vendors hawking beer and hot dogs, 
the announcer giving out the batters’ 
names—are in English. * 


Joseph M. Schuster wrote about Joe Magrane 
in the October SPORT. 
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SOME OF THE BEST JOBS IN THE AIR FORCE 
NEVER LEAVE THE GROUND. 


Would you believe there are more 
than 200 training opportunities waiting 
for you? You could work in security, 
engineering, pharmaceuticals, surgical 
operations or fire fighting. 

We'll teach you the job, then 
give you experience doing it while you're 
taking the time to think your future 
through. 

If you attend college, we'll pick 


up 75% of your tuition. You can even 

earn an associate degree from the 

Community College of the Air Force. 
Live that great Air Force life-style 

while youre serving America. Take 

the first step to your future. Aim high, 

with the Air Force. 

To find out if you qualify, see 
your nearest Air Force recruiter, or 
call 1-800-423-USAE 


ka ctober 1945. While the 

Detroit Tigers and 

Chicago Cubs faced off 

in the final World 

fax Series of the World War 

m@qi II era, 2,000 miles away 

49 photographer Maurice 

Terrell arrived at an 

almost deserted Lane 

Branch Rickey Field in San Diego. 

Terrell’s assignment: 

To photograph surrep- 

planned iionsly hee’ Bick 

baseball players. With- 

to storm the ‘in three weeks one of 

these players would 

rank among the most 

celebrated and intrigu- 

ing figures in the na- 

with several _ tion. But in early Octo- 

ber 1945, as he worked 

black out with his teammates 

in the empty stadium, 

. Jackie Robinson repre- 

players in sented the best-kept 

secret in sports history. 

1945. Terrell shot hun- 

dreds of frames of Rob- 

inson and his cohorts 

wearing uniforms 

marked, simply, Roy- 

got als. A few appeared in 

print, but the existence 

in the way. of the additional im- 

y ages remained un- 

known for four dec- 

ades. In April 1987, as major league 

baseball prepared a lavish commem- 

oration of the 40th anniversary of 

Robinson’s debut, we unearthed a 

body of unprocessed film negatives 

and contact sheets from a previous- 

ly unopened carton at the National 

Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum 

in Cooperstown, New York. This 

discovery triggered an investigation 

that has led to startling revelations 

regarding Brooklyn Dodgers presi- 

dent Branch Rickey’s signing of 

Jackie Robinson to shatter baseball’s 
long-standing color line. 

The popularly held frontier im- 
age of Jackie Robinson as a lone 
gunman facing down a hostile mob 
has always dominated the integra- 
tion saga. But new information re- 
lated to the Terrell photos reveals 
that while Robinson was the linch- 
pin in Rickey’s strategy, in October 
1945, Rickey intended to announce 
the signing of not just Rabinson but 
several stars from the Negro Leagues 
at once. Political pressures, however, 
forced Rickey’s hand, thrusting 
Robinson alone into a spotlight 
which he never relinquished. 


color line 


But politics 


The path to these revelations be- 
gan with our discovery of the Ter- 
rell photographs in a collection do- 
nated to the Hall of Fame by Look 
magazine in 1954. The images de- 
pict a youthful, muscular Robinson 
in a battered hat and baggy uniform 
fielding from his position at short- 
stop, batting with a black catcher 
crouched behind him, trapping a 
third black player in a rundown be- 
tween third and home and sprinting 
along the basepaths. The contact 
sheets bore the imprinted date Oc- 
tober 7, 1945. 

The images were perplexing. The 
momentous announcement of 
Jackie Robinson’s signing with the 
Montreal Royals, the Dodgers’ top 
minor league affiliate, did not occur 
until October 23, 1945. Before that 
date his recruitment by Rickey had 
been a tightly guarded secret. Why, 
then, had the Look photographer 
shown such an interest in Robinson 
two weeks earlier? Where had the 
pictures been taken? And why was 
Robinson already wearing a Royals 
uniform? 

We had in our files a 1945 manu- 
script by newsman Arthur Mann, 
who frequently wrote for Look. The 
article, drafted with Rickey’s coop- 
eration, had been intend- 
ed to announce the Robin- 
son signing but was never 
published. The pictures, 
we concluded, had doubt- 
less been shot to accompa- 
ny Mann’s article. 

The clandestine nature 
of the photo session was 
not surprising. From the 
moment he arrived in 
Brooklyn in 1942, deter- 
mined to end baseball’s 
Jim Crow traditions, Rick- 
ey had feared that prema- 
ture disclosure of his in- 
tentions might doom his 
bold design. Baseball exec- 
utives, led by commission- 
er Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis, had strictly po- 
liced the color line, bar- 
ring blacks from both the 
major and minor leagues. 
In 1943 when young Bill 
Veeck attempted to buy the 
Philadelphia Phillies and 
stock the team with Negro 
League stars, Landis had 
quietly but decisively 


blocked the move. Rickey therefore BY JOHN THORN AND JULES TYGIEL 


moved slowly and deliberately dur- 
ing his first three years in Brooklyn. 


THE 


SIGNING OF 


JACKIE 


ROBINSO 
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ROBINSON 
SOUGHT A 
SECOND FIRST 


In 1950, following his fourth 
season with the Dodgers, 
Jackie Robinson wrote to 
Branch Rickey about the pos- 
sibility of employment in 
baseball when his playing 
days had ended—specifically, 
about managing. Robinson’s 
original letter cannot be 
found in either the Rickey pa- 
pers or the Robinson family 
archives. However, Rickey’s 


reply, dated December 31, 
1950, survives. 

Rickey had recently left the 
Dodgers after an unsuccess- 
ful struggle to wrest control 
of the team from Walter 
O’Malley. He responded to 
Robinson’s inquiry with a 
long and equivocal answer. 

On the subject of manag- 
ing, Rickey replied optimis- 
tically, “I hope that the day 
will soon come when it will 
be entirely possible, as it is 
entirely right, that you can be 
considered for administra- 
tive work in baseball, partic- 
ularly in the direction of 
field management.” Rickey 
claimed to have told several 
writers that “I do not know 
of any player in the game to- 
day who could, in my judg- 
ment, manage a major league 
club better than yourself’ 
but that the news media had 
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inexplicably ignored these 
comments. 

Yet Rickey tempered his 
encouragement with remarks 
that seemed to dodge Robin- 
son’s request. ‘“‘As I have of- 
ten expressed to you,” he 
wrote, “I think you carry a 
great responsibility for your 
people...and I cannot close 
this letter without admonish- 
ing you to prepare yourself to 
do a widely useful work, and, 
at the same time, dignified 
and effective in the field of 
public relations. A part of 
this preparation, and I know 
you are smiling, for you have 
already guessed my oft re- 
peated suggestion—to finish 


Robinson 
with Rickey 
in 1948. 
His efforts 
to make 
history as a 
manager 
got a cooler 


reception. 


your college course meritori- 
ously and get your degree?’ 
This advice, according to Ra- 
chel Robinson, was a “matter 
of routine” between the two 
men since their first meeting. 

Rickey concluded with the 
promise, which seems to 
hinge on the completion ofa 
college degree, that “it would 
be a great pleasure for me to 
be your agent in placing you 
in a big job after your playing 
days are finished.” 

Shortly after writing this 
letter Rickey became the gen- 
eral manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. Had Robinson 
ended his playing career be- 
fore Rickey left the Pirates, 
perhaps the Mahatma would 
have made good on his 
pledge. But Rickey resigned 
from the Pirates following the 
1955 season, one year before 
Robinson’s retirement. 


Robinson’s 1950 letter to 
Rickey marked only the be- 
ginning of his quest to see a 
black pilot in the major 
leagues. In 1951 he hoped to 
gain experience by managing 
in the Puerto Rican winter 
league, but, according to the 
New York Post, commission- 
er Happy Chandler withheld 
his approval, forcing Robin- 
son to cancel his plans. On 
November 30, 1952, the 
Dodgers’ star raised the pros- 
pect of a black manager in a 
televised interview on Youth 
Wants to Know, stating that 
both he and Roy Campanella 
had been “approached”’ on 
the subject. In 1953, after the 
Dodgers had fired manager 
Chuck Dressen, speculation 
arose that either Robinson or 
Pee Wee Reese might be 
named to the post. But the 
team bypassed both men and 
selected veteran minor league 
manager Walter Alston. 

Upon his retirement in 
1956, Robinson, who had be- 
gun to manifest signs of the 
diabetes that would plague 
the rest of his life, had lost 
much of his enthusiasm for 
managing, but nonetheless 
would probably have ac- 
cepted yet another pioneer- 
ing role. “He had wearied of 
the travel,’ states Rachel 
Robinson, “and no longer 
wanted to manage. He just 
wanted to be asked as a recog- 
nition of his accomplish- 
ments, his abilities as a strat- 
egist and to show that white 
men could be led by a black.” 

Robinson never flagged in 
his determination to see a 
black manager. In 1972 base- 
ball commemorated the 25th 
anniversary of Robinson’s 
major league debut at the 
World Series at Riverfront 
Stadium in Cincinnati. A 
graying, almost blind but still 
defiant Robinson told a na- 
tionwide television audience, 
“T’d like to live to see a black 
manager.’ Nine days later he 
was dead, some two years be- 
fore the Cleveland Indians 
would name Frank Robinson 
the first black manager in 
baseball. 

—Thorn and Tygiel 


He informed the Dodgers’ owners of his 
plans but took few others into his confi- 
dence, devising elaborate strategies to cov- 
er up his attempts to scout black players. 

In the spring of 1945, as Rickey prepared 
to accelerate his scouting efforts, integra- 
tion advocates, emboldened by the im- 
pending end of World War II and the re- 
cent death of Commissioner Landis, esca- 
lated their campaign to desegregate base- 
ball. On April 6, 1945, black sportswriter 
Joe Bostic appeared at the Dodgers’ Bear 
Mountain training camp with Negro 
League stars Terris McDuffie and Dave 
“Showboat” Thomas and forced Rickey to 
hold tryouts for the two players. Ten days 
later black journalist Wendell Smith, white 
sportswriter Dave Egan and Boston city 
councilman Isadore Muchnick engineered 
an unsuccessful audition with the Red Sox 
for Robinson and two other black athletes. 
In response to these events the major 
leagues announced the formation of a 
Committee on Baseball Integration. (Re- 
flecting organized baseball’s true inten- 
tions on the matter, the group never met.) 


AMID THIS HEATED ATMOSPHERE RICK- 
ey created an elaborate smoke screen to ob- 
scure his scouting of black players. In May 
1945 he announced the formation of a new 
franchise, the Brooklyn Brown Dodgers, 
and a new Negro League, the United States 
League. Rickey then dispatched his best 
talent hunters to observe black ballplayers, 
ostensibly for the Brown Dodgers but in 
reality for the Brooklyn National League 
club. 

By late August, even as Rickey’s exten- 
sive scouting reports had led him to focus 
on Jackie Robinson as his standard-bearer, 
few people in or out of the Dodgers’ orga- 
nization suspected that a breakthrough was 
imminent. On August 28, Rickey and Rob- 
inson held their historic meeting at the 
Dodgers’ Montague Street offices in down- 
town Brooklyn. Robinson signed an agree- 
ment to accept a contract with the Montre- 
al Royals by November 1. Still concerned 
with secrecy, Rickey impressed upon Rob- 
inson the need to maintain silence until fur- 
ther preparations had been made. 

Rickey, always sensitive to criticism by 
New York sports reporters and understand- 
ing the historic significance of his actions, 
also wanted to be sure that his version of 
the integration breakthrough and his role 
in it be accurately portrayed. To guarantee 
this he expanded his circle of conspirators 
to include freelance writer Arthur Mann. 
In the weeks following the Robinson meet- 
ing, Mann, Rickey’s close friend and later 
a Dodgers employee, authored at the Ma- 
hatma’s behest a 3,000 word manuscript 
to be published simultaneously with the 
announcement of the signing. 
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Don'NBe Left Defenseless, 


Ka Band is the new 

police radar frequency 
now in use. And only the new 
BEL radar detectors are able 
to detect Ka Band. 


Facts You Should Know 


The Federal Communications Commission 
has approved Ka Band for police radar use. 
And now, many localities in the U.S. and 
Canada are using Ka Band Photo Radar. But 
the use of Ka Band isn’t limited to picture- 
taking radar equipment. Standard police 
radar units can also utilize Ka Band. And as 
more states quietly introduce Ka Band radar, 
drivers with only X and K Band radar 
detectors are left defenseless. Unless they're 
driving with the new VECTOR 3. 


VECTOR 3 comes with everything you see here. 


No Quick Fix 

Ka Band radar has made X and K Band 
radar detectors obsolete because existing 
X/K Band radar detectors cannot be adapted 
to receive Ka Band signals. While the use of 
Ka Band has changed police radar, new 
technology from BEL-TRONICS has revolu- 
tionized radar detection. 
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tion, VECTOR 3 is programmed to advise 


VECTOR 3 Remote 


The advanced technology and perfor- 
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installation. And a very small control panel 
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you should its radar detection circuits ever 
require adjustment. With VECTOR 3, you'll 
never question whether radar is present. 
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VECTOR 3 was designed to make early 
detection of police radar easy and conve- 
nient. You can own the new VECTOR 3 
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The evidence indicates that Maurice 
Terrell’s photos were destined to accom- 
pany Mann’s article. Upon close inspec- 
tion, the pictures appeared to have been 
taken in San Diego’s Lane Stadium, which 
fit in with Robinson’s autumn itinerary. 
In the aftermath of his meeting with Rick- 
ey, Robinson had returned briefly to the 
Kansas City Monarchs. He had left the 
Monarchs before season’s end and re- 
turned home to Pasadena, California. In 
late September he hooked up with Chet 
Brewer’s Kansas City Royals, a postseason 
barnstorming team that toured the Pacific 
Coast. Thus the word Royals on Robin- 
son’s uniform, which had so piqued our 
interest in the photographs, turned out 


Terrell’s 
photos, 
among the 
earliest 

of Robinson, 
were 
forgotten 
when 
Rickey’s 
plans went 


awry. 


ironically not to be related to Robinson’s 
future team in Montreal but rather to his 
interim employment in California. 

Chet Brewer, one of the great pitchers 
of the Jim Crow era, was Robinson’s team- 
mate on the Monarchs. Brewer, now 80, 
recalls that Robinson and two other Roy- 
als, catcher Buster Haywood and third 
baseman Herb Souell, journeyed from Los 
Angeles to San Diego on a day when the 
team was not scheduled to play. Souell is 
no longer living, but Haywood, who like 
Brewer resides in Los Angeles, has vague 
recollections of the event. 

Robinson recruited the two to “work 
out” with him, and all three wore their 
Royals uniforms. Haywood found nothing 
unusual about the incident, although he 
was unaware that they were being 
photographed. 


THE SAN DIEGO PICTURES PROVIDED 
the missing link between the Mann arti- 
cle and related correspondence found 
among Rickey’s papers in the Library of 


Congress. Taken together they offer rare 
insights into Rickey’s thinking. The un- 
published Mann manuscript was entitled 
“The Negro and Baseball: The National 
Game Faces a Racial Challenge Long Ig- 
nored.”’ As Mann doubtless based his ac- 
count on conversations with Rickey, and 
since Rickey’s handwritten comments ap- 
pear in the margin, it stands as the earliest 
“official” account of the story and reveals 
many of the concerns confronting Rickey 
in September 1945. 

“The Negro and Baseball’’ consists 
largely of the now familiar Rickey-Robin- 
son saga. Rickey’s desire to dispel the no- 
tion that political pressures had motivat- 
ed his actions also emerges clearly. Mann 


had suggested that upon arriving in Brook- 
lyn in 1942, Rickey “was besieged by tel- 
ephone calls, telegrams and letters of pe- 
tition in behalf of black ballplayers,’ and 
this “staggering pile of missives was so in- 
spired to convince him that he and the 
Dodgers had been selected as a kind of 
guinea pig.’ In his margin comments, 
Rickey vehemently objected to this notion. 
“No!” he wrote in a strong, dark script, 
“T began all this as soon as I went to Brook- 
lyn.’ Explaining why he had never at- 
tacked the subject during his two decades 
as general manager of the St. Louis Car- 
dinals, Rickey wrote, “St. Louis never per- 
mitted Negro patrons in the grandstand,” 
describing segregated conditions in the 
city he felt powerless to change. 

The one respect in which “The Negro 
and Baseball” departs radically from com- 
mon perceptions of the Robinson legend 
is in its depiction of Robinson as one of 
a group of blacks about to be signed by the 
Dodgers. Mann’s manuscript reveals that 
Rickey did not intend for Robinson, usual- 


ly viewed as a solitary standard-bearer, to 
withstand the pressures alone. ‘“‘Deter- 
mined not to be charged with merely nib- 
bling at the problem,’ wrote Mann, “‘Rick- 
ey went all out and brought in two more 
Negro players” and “consigned them, with 
Robinson, to the Dodgers’ top farm club, 
the Montreal Royals.” Mann named pitch- 
er Don Newcombe and, surprisingly, out- 
fielder Sam Jethroe as Robinson’s future 
teammates. 

As Mann’s report indicates, and subse- 
quent correspondence from Rickey con- 
firms, Rickey did not plan to announce the 
signing of just one black player. Whether 
the recruitment of additional blacks had 
always been his intention or whether he 


had reached his decision after meeting 
with Robinson in August is unclear. But 
by late September, when he provided in- 
formation to Mann for his article, Rickey 
had clearly decided to bring in other Negro 
League stars. 

During the first weekend in October, 
Dodgers coach Chuck Dressen fielded a 
major league all-star team in a series of ex- 
hibition games against Negro League 
standouts at Ebbets Field. Rickey took the 
opportunity to interview at least three 
black pitching prospects, Newcombe, Roy 
Partlow and John Wright. The following 
week he met with catcher Roy Campanel- 
la. Campanella and Newcombe, at least, 
believed they had been approached to play 
for the Brown Dodgers. 

At the same time, Rickey decided to 
postpone publication of Mann’s manu- 
script. In a remarkable letter sent from the 
World Series in Chicago on October 7, 
Rickey informed Mann: 

“We just can’t go now with the article. The 
thing isn’t dead—not at all. It is more alive 
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than ever and that is the reason we can’t go 
with any publicity at this time. There is more 
involved in the situation than I had contem- 
plated. Other players are in it and it may 
be that I can’t clear these players until after 
the December meetings, possibly not until 
after the first of the year. You must simply 
sit in the boat... 

“There is a November 1 deadline on Rob- 
inson—you know that. I am undertaking to 
extend that date until fanuary 1 so as to give 
me time to sign other players and make one 
break on the complete story. Also, quite ob- 
viously, it might not be good to sign Robin- 
son with other and possibly better players 
unsigned,” ; 

The revelations and tone of this letter 
surprise Robinson’s widow, Rachel, 43 
years after the event. Rickey “was such a 
deliberate man,” she recalls, “and this let- 
ter is so urgent. He must have been very 
nervous as he neared his goal. Maybe he 
was nervous that the owners would turn 
him down and having five people at the 
door instead of just one would have been 
more powerful.” 

Events in the weeks after October 7 
forced Rickey to deviate from the course 
stated in the Mann letter. Candidates in 
New York City’s upcoming November 
elections, most notably black Communist 
city councilman Ben Davis, made baseball 
integration a major issue in the campaign. 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia’s Democratic 
party also sought to exploit it. The May- 
or’s Committee on Baseball had prepared 
a report outlining a modest, long-range 
strategy for bringing blacks into the game 
and describing the New York teams, be- 
cause of the favorable political and racial 
climate in the city, as in a “choice position 
to undertake this pattern of integration.” 
LaGuardia wanted Rickey’s permission to 
make a pre-election announcement that 
“baseball would shortly begin signing Ne- 
gro players,” as a result of the committee’s 
work. 

Unwilling to risk the appearance of suc- 
cumbing to political pressure and thereby 
surrendering his rightful role in history, 
Rickey asked LaGuardia to delay his com- 
ments. Rickey hurriedly contacted Robin- 
son, who had joined a barnstorming team 
in New York en route to play winter ball 
in Venezuela, and dispatched him to Mon- 
treal. On October 23, 1945, with Rickey’s 
carefully laid plans scuttled, the Montreal 
Royals announced the signing of Robin- 
son, and Robinson alone. 


THE PREMATURE REVELATION OF RICK- 
ey’s racial breakthrough had important 
ramifications for the progress of baseball’s 
“great experiment.’ Mann’s article never 
appeared. Look, having lost its exclusive, 
published two strips of the Terrell pictures 
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in its November 27, 1945, issue accompa- 
nying a brief summary of the Robinson 
story. The unprocessed film negatives and 
contact sheets were loaded into a box and 
nine years later shipped to the Hall of 
Fame, where they remained, along with a 
picture of Jethroe, unpacked until April 
1987. 

Newcombe, Campanella, Wright and 
Partlow all joined the Dodgers’ organiza- 
tion the following spring. Jethroe became 
a victim of the “deliberate speed”’ of base- 
ball integration. Rickey did not interview 
Jethroe in 1945. Since few teams followed 
the Dodgers’ lead, the fleet, powerful out- 
fielder remained in the Negro Leagues un- 
til 1948, when Rickey finally bought his 
contract from the Cleveland Buckeyes for 
$5,000. Jethroe had two spectacular sea- 
sons at Montreal before Rickey, fearing a 
“surfeit of colored boys on the Brooklyn 
club,” profitably sold him to the Boston 
Braves for $100,000. Jethroe won the rook- 
ie of the year award in 1950, but his de- 
layed entry into organized baseball fore- 
shortened what should have been a stellar 
career. To this day, Jethroe remains un- 
aware of how close he came to joining Rob- 
inson, Newcombe and Campanella in the 
pantheon of integration pioneers. 

What would the impact have been on 
baseball’s course of integration if political 
events had not forced Rickey’s hand in Oc- 
tober 1945? The effect on other black play- 
ers at the time is exemplified by the story 
of Sam Jethroe’s dream deferred. As he was 
denied the opportunity to enter organized 
baseball at a time when he was surely 
ready, so were Monte Irvin and Ray Dan- 
dridge and Peewee Butts and others. For 
if Robinson had been signed concurrent- 
ly with other black stars, major league 
owners might have been forced to consider 
a harrowing prospect: that the Dodgers 
were cornering the market; that their free- 
dom train, loaded with new talent, was 
leaving the station while they, empty- 
handed, were left standing on the platform. 

For Robinson, who had always occupied 


center stage in Rickey’s thinking, the early. 


announcement intensified the pressures 
and enhanced the legend. Firmly fixed in 
the public mind as the sole path-breaker, 
rather than group leader, Robinson found 
that the success or failure of the assault on 
Jim Crow came to rest disproportionately 
on his capable shoulders. He became the 
lightning rod for supporter and opponent 
alike, attracting the responsibility, the op- 
probrium and ultimately the acclaim for 
his historic achievement. 


John Thorn and Fules Tygiel are baseball 
historians. Thorn’s latest book is The Game 
For All America. Tygiel is the author of 
Baseball’s Great Experiment. 
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SECRETS OF THE ® 


There’s no practice on this Sunday morn- 
ing, not before a 5:00 PM game, but Kiki 
Vandeweghe is practicing anyway. He 
shoots jumpers, moving around the key 
area, clad in dark blue sweatpants and a 
black Portland Trail Blazers T-shirt with 
a tiny red, white and blue NBA logo on the 
sleeve. The ball comes out of his hand with 
a loosish spin, in a medium, elegant arc. 
Typically, his shot hits the back rim with 
a light thud and drops down the chute. 
Otherwise there is no sound, no motion, 
no distraction inside Memorial Coliseum. 

After 45 minutes of jumpies Vande- 
weghe practices free throws and then short 
bankers and dribble drives. To finish he 
moves out to three-point range (he led the 
league with an all-time record .481 per- 
centage last year). 

Without any noticeable increase in ef- 
fort Kiki hits eight in a row from the deep 
left corner, then works his way around the 
circle, hitting another 14 of 17 shots. All 
together he’s 22 of 25, or 88 percent, from 
beyond the three-point line. 

Teammate Maurice Lucas, the power 
forward once known and feared as The En- 
forcer, has humbled himself, serving as re- 
bounder or shooter’s helper. With the two 
men working together in the same rhythm 
the ball is falling, time after time. There’s 
a rightness to Vandeweghe’s motion and 
its conclusion is obvious, inevitable, yet 
still deliciously satisfying. When the ball 
goes in one feels that aesthetics have been 
upheld by events, that some kind of 
geometric justice has been served. 


NOTHING IS MORE FUNDAMENTAL AND 
more crucial to the game than putting the 
ball in the basket, or, as New York Post 
NBA columnist Peter Vecsey calls it, “toss- 
ing the snow pea into the wok.’ “It’s sim- 
ple,’ says Jerry West, the great shooter and 
scorer who is now the Lakers’ GM. “It’s 
just like opening and closing a door.” 
Seated in his Forum office he holds his 
right arm out, hinged at the elbow, and 
pushes and pulls the imaginary knob. Now 
he pulls the arm up to his right shoulder 
and makes the same motion in the vertical 
plane, forward and back this time instead 
of side to side and... he’s shooting. “Very 
simple, very efficient,” West says. 

But shooting is also maddeningly elusive 
and complex, a mysterious, even mystical, 
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skill. Shooting percentages have improved 
over the years (during the 1947-48 season 
Bob Feerick of the Washington Capitols 
led the NBA at .340), but even today Van- 
deweghe estimates that “very few guys 
shoot 40 percent from outside of 15 feet.” 

Just three NBA teams—Boston, the Los 
Angeles Lakers and Portland—shot better 
than 50 percent from the field last season 
(the league average was .480; from the 
line, .763). “If we could just find two bet- 
ter perimeter shooters,’ says New York 
Knicks coach Rick Pitino, “‘we’d go from 
a 30-win team to winning 45-48 games.” 

If stroking it is indeed a natural act, why 
should truly good shooters be so rare? Are 
they born with touch or made with tech- 
nique? Here’s how shooting works and 
why it doesn’t work equally well for all ball 
citizens. The variables that make the dif 
ference between nothing and nothing-but- 
net are subtle and many: 


THE SET-UP 

The shot begins well before the actual 
stroke. “Your footwork, your balance, the 
way you set up is so important,” West says. 
“T remember when I was really shoot- 
ing well, I felt like I was catching the ball 
better.” 

Ballhandling can also betray a player. 
When former NBA guard Stu Lantz, now 
the Lakers’ broadcast analyst and a shoot- 
ing specialist with Pete Newell’s big-man 
camp, worked with then-Knick Darrell 
Walker two summers ago, the first thing 
he noticed was that Walker shot much bet- 
ter after receiving a pass than off the drib- 
ble. His ballhandling was so shaky that his 
shot’s early stages broke down, his form 
(and thus, accuracy) varying wildly. After 
Lantz helped him smooth his dribble and 
motion, Walker had his best shooting year 
with Denver the next season, raising his 
percentage from .430 to .482. 

Pitino teaches the traditional 1-2 step 
(left, then right for righties) into the shot, 
separating then gathering the legs under 
the body, jamming the feet into the ground 
for stability. But some great shooters, like 
Vandeweghe and Larry Bird, use that ex- 
pectation as an offensive weapon. They 
have trained themselves to shoot while sta- 
tionary, with their feet skewed seeming- 
ly any which way. Defenders just can’t ac- 
cept that they’re set, a threat, in that posi- 
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Nothing is more crucial 

in the NBA 

than shooting, yet the 
reliable jumper 

remains elusive to all but 

a select few. 

BY SOHN CAP OwUvA 


tion until they’ve been repeatedly burned. 

Most experts insist that the right foot 
(left for lefty shooters) should be planted 
three to six inches in front of the other. 
Since the shooting arm and shoulder will 
end up ahead, leading the extension toward 
the hoop, the pre-slant eliminates torque 
or twisting of the body. Indiana Universi- 
ty’s Bob Knight teaches it, and West also 
affirms that he shot this way. 


THE LEGS 

“Give me your base,’ Ernie Hobbie tells 
Willie Reese. “Let me see where your legs 
are comfortable.” Reese is a skinny 6-9 for- 
ward at Georgia Tech, Hobbie an elemen- 
tary school principal from Plainfield, New 
Jersey, who moonlights as a shooting 
coach. The Shot Doctor, as he’s known 
(he’s worked with pros Roy Hinson and 
Buck Williams), is a libertarian when it 
comes to foot placement, but an ardent leg 
man. “The gluteus maximus muscles are 
the strongest in the human body,’ he says, 


By spreading 

the shooting hand, the 

shooter uses 

the distance between Taking it from 


PPL thumb and Index 5 : the top: the heed 


finger to his advantage. ce : stays steady, 
I ‘ eyes on the target, 
not the ball. 


The elbow kesps 
the basketball 

on line; It should 
be tucked In, 
forming an L under 
the bail. 


A shot's energy 
arises from down 
low, a crouch even: 
more legs means 
fewer misses. 


Experts say the lead 
foot (right for 
righties) should be 
planted just 

ahead of the other, 
to thwart torque. 


THE ARTFUL SHOT IS MORE THAN THE SUM OF ITS PARTS. 
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clenching the backs of his upper thighs. 
“You have to get them involved.” 

Hobbie approaches Reese, waiting on 
the Alexander Memorial Coliseum free 
throw line. ““You’re Mike Tyson,” he tells 
him, “and we’re going to fight. Now 
crouch down.” Later he’ll open and widen 
freshman guard Dennis Scott’s stance to 
allow greater flexion. “If your feet are too 
close together or they’re pigeon-toed, you 
can’t get low enough.” 

A shot’s energy and integrity are de- 
rived from down low, says West: “Your legs 
give you touch.” 
When his legs 
aren’t used suffi- 
ciently, a shoot- 
er will tend to 
take force from 
forbidden sourc- 
es, angling his 


BRIAN DRAKE 


shooting elbow outward to fling the ball 
or getting the offhand overinvolved. Byron 
Scott of the Lakers says that he and Magic 
Johnson look out for each other’s shots 
during games. When they’re missing, they 
usually tell each other “More legs.” To By- 
ron it means jump stronger; Magic, more of 
aset shooter, needs to bend his knees more. 

Because righthanders are used to push- 
ing off their left legs on drives and layups, 
Hobbie believes, the muscles on that side 
may actually be better developed. Players 
will rely on their off-legs on vertical shots 
as well, getting an asymmetrical boost. 
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Craig Neal, the Tech point guard, is do- 
ing that now, shooting jumpers off his left 
foot. When it’s corrected, he hits a string 
of NBA threes. “You see?”’ Hobbie says, 
“When you shoot off two feet...” 


THE JUMP 
Not so fast. Control yourself. Using legs 
well means flexing and extending and be- 
ing quick off the floor, not jumping out 
of the gym. Too much exertion, too much 
motion in the lower body will drain and 
distort the upper half. Though Michael 
Jordan is an exception that comes quickly 
to mind, “‘as a rule, bona fide leapers are 
not good shooters and they have less 
range,’ says Lantz. “‘For one thing, they 
travel so much distance getting up that 
high they don’t know when to shoot. ‘On 
the way up? On the way down? Now?’”’ 
Conventional wisdom on the release 
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Byron Scott (left), Kiki Vandeweghe (center) and Danny Ainge put 
up “the pea” with varying degrees of fine form and eloquence. 


point has shifted somewhat; now experts 
recommend the ball be let go just before, 
rather than at, the apex. “If you’re at the 
top of your jump, that means you’re com- 
ing down,’ says Herb Magee, a renowned 
shot therapist who coaches at Philadel- 
phia’s College of Textiles and Science. At 
that juncture, he feels, energy is expend- 
ed rather than transferred to the ball. 
“The hardest part of the jumpshot is get- 
ting into the air,’ says NBA and ABA alum- 
nus George Lehmann, now a consultant 
and clinician for Pony. He suggests taking 
a final “tempo dribble” with the plant, us- 


ing the ball’s upward momentum to help 
propel the body. “‘At least,” he says, “you 
don’t have to worry about lifting the ball.” 
Lehmann believes it is easier to shoot 
jumpers off a bounce-pass than a chest- 
pass. But others say the extra dribble gives 
the defender time to close and the shooter 
another chance to mishandle. 

Drifting in the air, of course, is univer- 
sally despised. “You’re making the basket 
a moving target,’ Geoff Petrie, the jump- 
shooting co-rookie of the year for the Blaz- 
ers in 1970-71, told Portland guard Clyde 
Drexler when they worked together this 
past summer. “If you were shooting a gun 
instead of a basketball, would you jump 
sideways?”’ 


RANGE 

Range is a function of legs, wrists and puri- 
ty of mechanics. Upper body strength has 
no bearing. “‘You don’t 
have to be Hulk Hogan,” 
as West puts it. The offi- 
cial NBA ball weighs only 
20-2112 ounces, while the 
average player is 6-7 and 
tips in at 215 pounds. 

“Wrist shooters don’t do 
well from distance,’ Pitino 
says. ‘““You need more 
legs.’ Why then do so 
many deep shooters go to 
a set or near-set shot? 
“Watch when Bird shoots 
a three,” Pitino responds. 
“He won’t jump more. In 
fact he’ll jump less, but 
he’ll get down lower, bend 
his knees more deeply to 
get the extra range.” 

Yet Byron Scott, who 
says he can shoot a jump- 
er—with form—from just 
inside the halfcourt circle, 
credits not his handsome 
hams but his wrists. 
“Look at Kiki’s,” suggests 
Drexler, his teammate and 
close friend. Indeed, 
they’re thick, like a tennis 
player’s. 

Vandeweghe himself says that “if your 
motion is good, then it’s just a question 
of practicing from those distances.” Blazers 
forward Jerome Kersey, who improved im- 
mensely after working with Petrie the last 
two summers, also found that efficiency 
yields distance. Cleaning up his motion 
(restricting his arm and leg movement, tak- 
ing the sidespin out of his release and 
studying a videotape of his successful 
shots) has increased his range from a cring- 
ing 15-17 feet to a solid 20. “Shooting is 
strange,’ he says smiling in wonderment. 
“Sometimes I'll let the ball go now with 
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what seems like no effort at all. For a sec- 
ond I’m afraid that it won’t even hit the 
rim but then it floats in, just perfect.” 

Herb Magee, who goes 5-10, 160, shoots 
from halfcourt in his clinics to demonstrate 
the power of form. “I’m on the rim every 
time,” he says. “Usually P'll make three out 
of four and the kids go crazy.” 


THE ELBOW 

“The most important thing in shooting,” 
says Lehmann. “The elbow keeps the bas- 
ketball straight.” 

The premise is simple: Keep the elbow 
tucked in close to your side. Don’t let it 
flap upward or outward while raising the 
arm, or your rotation will be skewed, your 
aim screwed. “Your arm should form the 
letter ZL under the ball;’ Magee explains. 

But this is still one of the most common, 
persistent and pernicious shooting flaws, 
even at the highest level. (Hobbie, ever the 
pragmatist, points out that former Knicks 
all-star Walt Frazier had great success with 
his sideways, almost backhand, fling.) West 
says he still catches Scott with his elbow 
out from time to time. 


THE OFF-HAND 

“Kill the nondominant hand,” says the nor- 
mally tolerant Hobbie. Shooting, the ex- 
perts say, is a many splendored but essen- 
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tially one-handed thing. Don’t use the 
other hand for impetus, let it simply be 
your guide. Otherwise, you’ll have a power 
struggle, competing and varying influ- 
ences, not to mention an awkward rotation. 

Hobbie stops shooters just before their 
release, then pushes their off-arm away. If 
the ball falls off “the tee,’ as he calls it, 
the shot is too two-handed. Magee recom- 
mends mentally dividing the ball into 
halves and keeping each hand in its own 
hemisphere. 

Danny Ainge, whose high school coach 
used to tape his left thumb to the first fin- 
ger to prevent slippage, says when he’s 
tired or shooting from particularly long 
range, he’ll revert to ‘“‘thumbing the ball” 
toward the goal. “Luckily,” the Celtics’ 
guard says, “my older brother gets the 
games on satellite and he’ll call me up to 
set me straight.” 


THE SHOOTING HAND 

Line up your index finger on the ball so 
it’s pointing right at the air valve, Magee 
instructs. (Need we say that this is a prac- 
tice maneuver?) Now spread ’em. “The 
widest part of the hand is the distance be- 
tween the thumb and the index finger,’ he 
says. ““You’ve got to use that to get behind 
the ball.’ Stretching the hand out keeps 
you one-handed and also raises muscle 


ridges that keep the ball from lying flat on 
the heel and palm. 

“Now hide the pinky,’ says Magee. Turn 
your hand outward until you no longer see 
it. Now your elbow is tucked. Okay, load 
up. “The ball’s on the pads, not the tips 
of your fingers,’ reminds Hall-of-Famer 
Rick Barry. How far back should you cock 
the wrist? “Just till the skin wrinkles,” says 
Hobbie. “That’s far enough.” 


THE HEAD AND EYES 

“T hold to two main things,” Pitino says. 
“One, be a two-eyed shooter and, two, the 
head never moves.” They’re related; if you 
bring the ball up in front of one or both 
eyes instead of cocking it to the side, the 
head moves back to compensate, destroy- 
ing your focus. 

The focal point is an area of great debate. 
Zero in on the back rim, Byron Scott urges. 
“That way, if you start to get tired and 
you’re a little short, you’re still right 
there.” Pitino looks at the middle of the 
basket, while to Hobbie closer is better. He 
holds up both palms, his hands staggered 
about two feet apart. “Which would you 
rather try and hit?’”’ Concentrate on the 
rim’s middle hook or eyelet from the front, 
he says; also use the (now different) mid- 
dle eyelet from the baseline. 

It’s a free country. Pick a part of the ap- 
paratus and stay with it. Just don’t let your 
eyes follow the ball. “I was a ball-watcher,” 
Lantz confesses. “In fact I’'d switch back 
and forth. I’d say that on a 15-foot shot I 
probably watched the ball for the first 
seven and a half feet.” 

After watching this reporter’s humble 
heaves for a few minutes, Hobbie reaches 
into his gray windbreaker and takes out an 
index card. He folds it in half, then tears 
a half-moon out of the center. Then he un- 
bends it and hands the card over to me. 
“Take a peek through there for me,’ he 
says. Instinctively I put the (now circular) 
hole to my left eye. “I thought so,’ Hob- 
bie nods. ““You’re righthanded but you’re 
left-eye dominant. You’re bringing the ball 
up all the way over on the other side of 
your head so you can sight with that eye. 
That’s pulling your right elbow out—it’s 
wrecking your shot.” “‘It’’ is cross- 
dominance. 

“Doesn’t it make sense?”’ Hobbie asks. 
“Wouldn’t you want to know if a player 
of yours was right- or left-eye dominant, 
just like you need to know whether he’s 
right- or lefthanded?” But Hobbie says 
that, outside of the Tech and Fordham pro- 
grams, his new-wave theory hasn’t gained 
much acceptance. “‘A lot of coaches don’t 
believe in it,’ he says. ““They don’t want 
to hear about it.” 

When Byron Scott says that “a lot of 
shooting’s in your head,” he’s not talking 


about movement or eye dominance. Scott, 
who estimates that shooting is “50 percent 
mechanics and 50 percent mental,’ means 
confidence. 

Though West and Lakers coach Pat 
Riley claim he’s been bad-rapped, Scott, 
who is coming off his strongest season, ad- 
mits that his stroke has been inconsistent 
in the playoffs. ““You can tell when ’m 
aiming, hoping and praying instead of just 
shooting,’ he offers candidly. ““Normally 
I have a very tight rotation, but when I’m 
hesitating it loosens up, it doesn’t spin as 
fast and you’ll see the ball kind of wander.” 
There are times when those halves are in 
synch, when shooters know they cannot 
miss. You can’t find the feeling, shooters 
say, it comes and goes. But you certainly 
can remember it. 

“Tt’s an amazing thing,’ says Lantz. 
“You’re just really, really relaxed,” says the 
Bullets’ Jeff Malone. “‘You’re focused in, 
thinking a play ahead,’ West says. “You 
want the ball and you don’t need picks,” 
says Ainge. 

“When you’re missing,” says basketball 
philosopher and CBA coach Charley 
Rosen, “the basket spits at the ball. ‘Get 
that ugly thing out of here!’ But when 
you’re hitting, the basket is wearing a 
smile,’ 

A lot of players say that, in Lantz’ words, 


PROTECTS 
WITH A LONG-LASTING 
HARD GLOSS SHINE! 


“You can actually see the rim expanding.” 
Ainge says it gets as big as a garbage can, 
but Scott, his Lakers rival, goes him one 
better. “It’s like a swimming pool ona hot 
L.A. day,’ Byron says. “Only this pool is 
as big as the ocean. And you know how 
hard it is to miss the ocean.” 

“Seeing a big basket,” muses NBA scout 
Brad Greenberg. “‘You know, that’s not a 
bad philosophy of life: In anything that 
you do, try and see a big basket.” 


THE RELEASE 

When you’re finally ready to fire that shot 
off, roll it off of your index and middle 
finger to get good, forgiving backspin. 
Don’t break the wrist all the way, so that 
your hand is pointing at the floor. Imagine 
instead, Magee suggests, that you’re hook- 
ing those two fingers on the middle of the 
front rim. 

Remember that “you shoot up to the 
basket, not out,’ says Rick Barry. “The ex- 
tension, finishing high, is so important,’ 
Hobbie agrees, reaching for the ceiling. 
“The laws of physics state that for every 
action there is an equal and opposite reac- 
tion. If you push the ball in a forward mo- 
tion with your right arm, the reaction will 
rock you back on your left heel, very un- 
stable. But if your motion is upward, the 
reaction force just goes straight back down 


Customer: Send this coupon with proofs of purchase. See back panel of 
package for details. Offer only available on KIT Super Wash, KIT Carpet 
Cleaner and KIT Fabric Cleaner. Subject to terms printed on package. 
Limit one $1.00 bonus rebate per family. Offer expires July 31, 1988. 


“No KIT car wax purchase necessary to receive Bonus Rebate. 


your legs and into the air or anchors you 
into the ground.” 

Peter Brancazio, a physicist at Brooklyn 
College, sat down nine years ago to try and 
figure out the optimum arc. “Basically,” 
he says, “there are two conflicting factors 
at work. On the one hand the higher the 
arc—the more the ball ‘sees’ a circle rather 
than an elipse as it’s coming down—the 
better chance you have. On the other, you 
want to expend the least possible amount 
of effort or force, which would indicate a 
flat shot”? The compromise he arrived at, 
the ideal arc, is 45 degrees plus half the 
angle to the basket. That means the parab- 
ola should increase as you approach the 
basket, which runs contrary to most peo- 
ple’s tendencies. “But,” Brancazio points 
out, “look at the [success of] guys like Jack 
Sikma or Robert Parish, who do it that 
way.” 

There have been successful (if streaky) 
line-drive shooters, like the Kings’ Mike 
McGee and former Knick Cazzie Russell, 
but the margin for error is much smaller. 
Clyde Drexler, who used to shoot bullets, 
added arc while working with Vandeweghe 
and Petrie this past off-season, and he’s 
done well with it this year (26.7 ppg, sixth 
in the NBA going into April). Remember, 
adds Pitino, to shoot board shots higher 
and softer. 


GET A HARD GLOSS kit SHINE 
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BOB SACHA 


WE’VE SEEN HOW IT’S DONE. NOW, WHY 
can’t experienced players, especially the 
pros, just go out and do it? “Handcheck- 
ing has been eliminated,” Jerry West points 
out, which should make it easier. “Plus 
there’s so much double-teaming in the post 
these days that a lot of wide open shots are 
available.’ West also agrees with Barry that 
“‘with today’s breakaway or collapsible 
rims anything will roll in for you.” (Barry 
also lets slip that he and Golden State 
teammate Jeff Mullins used to carry a 
wrench on the road with them, loosening 
bolts wherever they could get away with it.) 

“T’m 58 years old, I’m not in shape and 


Shot-doctor Hobbie (right) shows a patient 
how to get nothing-but-net. 
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I haven’t warmed up,’ Ernie Hobbie says 
at Georgia Tech. “But if I can’t make 90 
out of 100 foul shots right now, I’ll give 
you my car. Now are you telling me that 
these athletes...” 

It’s the defense, NBA players and 
coaches say. Defenders are athletes, too, 
and they have everyone’s tendencies and 
weaknesses scouted. And the 24-second 
clock makes players take shots they don’t 
want. Just look at the trouble great college 
shooters have had as rookies in the NBA 
(see Reggie Williams and Dennis Hopson 
this season). 

“Tf I’ve got Michael Cooper guarding 
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me,’ Geoff Petrie says, “and I make four 
or five shots out of 10 from 18-20 feet, I 
think that’s pretty reasonable,’ 

The road is long, and players have to ad- 
just to different rims and shooting back- 
grounds every night. It’s especially tough 
to focus in big domes like Detroit’s, they 
say, while Portland’s Coliseum and the 
Boston Garden are praised as shooters’ 
gyms, with tight, dark backgrounds and 
generous rims. Vandeweghe says the rims 
in Sacramento are the hardest, while Scott 
bemoans the side lighting in Milwaukee’s 
Mecca, which makes corner shooting near- 
ly impossible. “And a lot of my plays are 

corner plays,’ he rues. 

The best find the time to 
groove their shots in practice, 
while the rest plead fatigue. Jeff 
Malone says he never practices, 
he just warms up. Scott doesn’t 
even shoot jumpers in pre-game; 
instead he watches his team- 
mates’ shots to gauge the rims 

. and boards. ‘‘I’m trying to con- 
centrate on other things,’ he 
says, “like who I’m going to be 
guarding.” Fred Cofield, of the 
CBA Rockford Lightning, says 
he has to adjust his shot two or 
three times a year, basically add- 
ing more arm as his legs fade 
over the 56-game schedule. 

Though the art of the shot 
may change with the advent of 
the college three-pointer (teams 
like the Lakers and Knicks al- 
ready are using the NBA three 
more as a regular part of their of- 
fenses), shooting has been de- 
emphasized of late. Athleticism 
was worshipped while the illegal 
defense rules were implemented, 
which encouraged drives to the 
basket. Lantz goes so far as to call 
shooting “‘a lost art.’ 

It is also a fine art. “This is an 
amazingly subtle skill,’ says the 
physicist Brancazio. Shot- 
putting in track and field, for ex- 
ample, takes about 680 joules, a 

metric unit of energy use. Shooting a slap 

shot in hockey uses 170 and pitching a 

baseball 120. A 15-foot jumpshot is the 
lowest act on the chart at 15 joules. The 
average jumper puts about five pounds of 
force on the ball, Brancazio reckons, and 
the difference between hitting the front 
rim and hitting the back will be one and 

a half to two ounces. 

“Watch what happens when you take a 
good athlete who’s never played before out 
on the court and ask him to shoot,” he says. 
“He'll look terrible. Plus, every shot you 
take in a game, when you’re being guard- 
ed, you’re moving, you’re jumping, will 


have a slightly different combination of arc 
and force that’s required. It’s not like... 
bowling.” 

“The shot is like the golf swing,” offers 
Fordham University coach Nick Macar- 
chuk. ““There are so many different things 
to think about, so many little things that 
can go wrong. The great pros will do every 
part close to perfectly. But if you can do 
some of them fairly well, or just a couple 
of those parts really well, you can still have 
some success.” Macarchuk marvels at 
shooting’s infinite variety. ‘Just like God 
made faces,” he says, “‘everyone’s shot is 
a little bit different.’ 

Then, too, shooters tend to be, well... 
different. “I guess you have to be a little 
crazy to want to spend hours and hours in 
a gym by yourself,’ says Vandeweghe, who 
during the summer will shoot two hours 
a day, six days a week. “But I enjoy it. And 
when you start getting better at it, then it 
just kind of feeds on itself?’ 

But shooters are not universally loved. 
You have to run plays and set picks for 
them, the coaches say. Their touch and 
confidence can also become too shaky. “I 
don’t like shooters per se,’ says Rick 
Pitino, ‘“‘they’re too much feast or famine. 
Scorers, who can do more things, are more 
consistent.’ The shooter’s motto, accord- 
ing to Hobbie, is “Stroke and you’ll never 
choke.” 


THE SHOOTING IDEAL IS THE INTEGRA- 
tion of all those components into a seam- 
less whole, what George Lehmann calls 
the one-piece shot. It’s (not surprisingly) 
rare. ““There are very few guys,’ says 
Macarchuk, “‘who will make the open shot 
every time. I’ve been on the road recruiting 
for 16 years, and I’d say I’ve found one. 
That was Joey Hassett at Providence. They 
called him Sonar,’ Macarchuk laughs. 
“And he couldn’t make a layup.” 

But when it happens, it’s a thing of 
beauty. “You know it as soon as you see 
it,’ Hobbie says. “The nonshooters are 
working like hell, while the great ones just 
move so easy.” 

When a true shooter performs, people 
respond. They’re moved by the rarity and 
symmetry of his motion. It’s a happy act. 
Ask Nets novice backcourt man Dennis 
Hopson about the prolific Dale Ellis, and 
he can’t help but smile. In his mind’s eye 
Hopson can see the Seattle shooting guard 
coming offa pick, catching the ball, squar- 
ing up those shoulders... “Now Dale can 
shoot it,” he says reverently. “Dale is pure.” 

When Ernie Hobbie sits in the stands 
during a Fordham University practice, 
watching the balls fall, one after another, 
from behind the glass backboard, his face 
is suffused with shot-joy. “Isn’t that some- 
thing?” he asks. * 
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TO GET AHEAD IN SPORTS 
these days, you’ve got to learn 
how not to get ahead. 

“TfI could teach somebody to 
run sideways, I’d be a million- 
aire,’ says Frank Raines, a speed 
coach with the Pittsburgh Pirates 
and a strength coach with the 
Washington Redskins. 

How important is the ability to 
move from side to side in sports? 
“Without it, moving forward 
doesn’t even count,’ says Pat 
Croce, the Philadelphia physical 
therapist who works with the 
Flyers and the 76ers. 

How important? “Ifa defense- 
man doesn’t have the ability to 
move laterally, he’s not going to 
make it in this league,” says Terry 
O’Reilly, coach of the Boston 
Bruins. And the chorus contin- 
ues. Among conditioning coaches 
in the major sports, there is anew 
focus on the biomechanics of lat- 
eral movement. Those mechan- 
ics are just as important for the 
weekend athlete, even if he has 
never thought much about them. 

In baseball, ““The key is your 
ability to read the ball off the bat 
and have your feet respond,” says 
the Pirates’ Bobby Bonilla, an ex- 
outfielder who made a successful 
transition to third base last year. 
“The quicker you can go one or 
two steps in either direction, the 
better off you'll be.” 

And it’s not just defensive play- 
ers who need to move laterally. 
Michael Jordan and Tony Dor- 
sett often show how fine-tuned, 
jump-and-juke sidestepping can 
put points on the board. 

If your last name isn’t Jordan 
and your moniker isn’t Air, you 
might want to look into the me- 
chanics of such movement more 
closely. When you move lateral- 
ly in sports the large-muscle 
groups of the torso (abdominals, 
quadriceps of the thigh, gluteals 
of the butt) must first contract in 
order to stabilize the entire trunk. 
This allows your body to move as 
a unit, and so more efficiently. 


WEAT 


BY JOHN HANC 


: According to O’Reilly, two of 
: the best lateral athletes in the 
+ NHL are present and former Bru- 
‘ins defensemen: Ray Bourque 
tand Bobby Orr. “Neither of 
: them is very tall,’ he says, “and 
: yet they’re well-muscled in the 
: legs and waist. So their center of 
: gravity is a lot lower than most 
: players’.”’ To illustrate, O’Reilly 
: makes the analogy between a 
: Corvette and a double-decker bus 
< turning a corner at high speed. 
: On the other 
: hand, fireplug 
: physiques don’t 
: tell the whole 
: story. In basket- 
‘ ball, while you 
+ would expect the 
: Tyrone Bogueses 
> to excel at side-to- 
‘side ball-han- 
‘dling and de- 
< fense, well-coor- 
: dinated big men 
can be just as ef- 
fective. “I think 
lateral motion is 
the thing that 
[makes] Patrick 
Ewing,’ says 
NBC college bas- 
ketball commen- 
tator Al McGuire 
of the 7-foot 
Knickerbocker. “And Ewing 
picked that up through playing 
soccer.” 


ONE OF THE KEYS TO MOV- 
ing better laterally in sports is to 
make the first motion without us- 
ing a crossover step. McGuire 
goes so far as to say the first step 


you’re going to your left, you step 
first with your left foot,’ says the 
ex-Marquette coach. “It saves you 
half a step?’ Which makes a big 
difference, because when the 
man with the ball is coming at 
you and he cuts, you’ve got to 
move with him. Cross your feet, 
and he’s around you. 

Can these skills be learned? 


F YOU 
CAN'T MOVE 
LATERALLY IN 
SPORTS, YOU'RE 
NOT GOING 
ANYWHERE. 


has to be an “open’’ step. “If 


: Croce thinks it’s difficult, but he 
: believes it helps to be born with 
: plenty of fast-twitch muscles 
(which enable you to move explo- 
sively) and great “‘eye-foot”’ 
coordination. 

But a dissenting voice comes 
from the hot corner: “I believe 
anybody can improve [his lateral 
motion],’ says Bonilla. “It’s 
: working for me.” And the Pirates’ 
: third baseman is far from alone 
: in his thoughts. 


For as you read this, Bonilla’s 
speed coach, Frank Raines, has 
put spring training behind him 
and moved to Reston, Virginia, 
where he’s busy putting Super 
Bowl champion Washington 
Redskins such as Darrell Green, 
Timmy Smith, Ricky Sanders 
and Art Monk through their pre- 
season side-to-side paces. 

Every morning during the 
week, Raines has those players 
running up a hill sideways. They 
start by shuffling up a 40 degree 
incline five times, with about 10 
seconds between each set—the 
time it takes to jog back down the 
hill. By the time training camp 
opens in July, they’ll be running 
up that hill sideways 18 times a 
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day. And that’s just a warmup for 
all the other leg, upper body and 
sprinting drills that follow. 
There is no equivalent to the 
40 yard dash to measure a play- 
er’s lateral ability, but the “‘side 
shuffle test”? comes closest. You 
¢ might try it before starting a pro- 
¢ gram and retest after six to eight 
: weeks: Measure a 12-foot-long 
{ area on the ground and stand 
: with your left foot on the start- 
: ing point at one end. Then, with- 


out crossing your feet, shuffle 
across to the right point, then 
back, and forth, for 15 seconds. 


lengths. 

Compare your number with 
that of one of Croce’s star pupils 
of 1987, Tom Greis, the 7-2 Vil- 
lanova center, who could do only 
six lengths when he started his 
conditioning program last sum- 
mer. After 12 weeks, Greis im- 
proved his lateral range by two 
lengths, or 24 feet. Perhaps not 
coincidentally, Greis helped lead 
Villanova to the Big East finals 
and to the elite Round of Eight 
in the NCAA basketball tourney 
this spring. He got there, in part, 
by making new strides. * 
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The Secret is Out. 


Yamaha's New Secret IIL.” 
Yamaha design, technology and quality 
have produced the Secret III, the ultimate 
carbon iron. An iron that delivers a more 
consistent shot even on off-center hits. 
An iron that produces tighter shot disper- 
sion, more distance, more carry. 
Design. 

Design begins with an idea. Our idea was 
to begin from scratch and design the most 
forgiving iron ever. This meant complete 
ele of weight distribution, head and 

face configuration, shaft material, and 
construction. 


_S 


Technology. 
Technological innovation made the idea 
a reality. Using leading-edge carbon tech- . 
nology, the Secret Ill has a high energy, 
_ compression-molded carbon core which, 
__ because of its incredible hardness and 
light weight, allows more of the overall 
weight to be put around the perimeter. 
This core, with a unique weighting ring 
and stainless steel face, allows the Secret 
Ill to have maximum perimeter weighting 
to simply make shots easier to hit. 
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Quality. 
Yamaha has the confidence of US. Open 
Champion, Scott Simpson, and the U.S. 
Amateur and PGA Champion, Hal Sutton. 
ee: 


DAVID WALBERG 


HE ULTIMATE FA 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE SPORTING LIFE 


TIPS 


BACK DOOR TO THE BIG LEAGUES 


ext month major 
league teams will 
hold baseball’s an- 
nual equivalent of 
the Hollywood cat- 
tle call: walk-on tryout camps. 
Open to all comers, these camps 
offer long odds (in general only 
one “prospect”’ is signed at each) 
anda short look. Players face the 
nearly impossible demand of im- 


An open tryout can launch a pro career. Just ask Frank White. 


pressing coaches and scouts over 
the span of a few grounders, a 
couple of swings and several 
throws. Yet the potential reward 
of a minor league contract is a 
siren song to anyone who still 
nurtures a dream born in little 
league. 

Depending upon where they 
are held, tryouts attract 50 to 200 
hopefuls, more if the site is a 
club’s home city. For teams, the 
exercise is akin to sifting through 
a couple of miles of beach in hope 


that a doubloon will turn up. Oc- 
casionally it does. Second base- 
man Frank White of the Royals 
and Padres outfielder Marvell 
Wynne are two current major 
leaguers who were signed at try- 
out camps. Most signees enjoy 
decent careers in the minor 
leagues. 

“We're big believers in the 
camps,’ says Art Stewart, scout- 


ing director for the Royals, who 
held 132 open tryouts nationwide 
last year. ““We want to make sure 
no one slips through the cracks. 
It’s especially crucial for boys 
who play in colder climates like 
Minnesota. Our scouts get such 
short looks at those players under 
bad weather conditions. As a re- 
sult many players are overlooked. 
At least 12 major leaguers have 
come out of our camps.” 

The Royals will hold over 150 
tryouts this year, but most teams 


aren’t as sold on the idea. The 
Dodgers discontinued their 
camps several years ago, but the 
Pirates (126 this year), Cubs (25 
to 30) and Cardinals (10) are 
among the most frequent fishers 
of these waters. 

Tryout camps usually begin a 
week or two after the June draft. 
Anyone over age 16 can attend, 
but most teams look seriously 
only at players between the ages 
of 16 and 22, although older— 
sometimes much older—players 
show up with visions of Roy 
Hobbs dancing in their heads. 

Players run a 60 yard dash 
against a stopwatch with a target 
time under seven seconds. “If we 
see a guy who isn’t under seven 
seconds,” says Scott Nelson, 
assistant scouting director for the 
Cubs, “he better be able to do 
something else very well.” 

Players then take their posi- 
tions to field fungos. Infielders 
throw to first, outfielders to the 
plate and catchers to second base. 
Only a few teams give every play- 
er time at the plate, usually five 
swings against a pitching ma- 
chine. Pitchers throw in the bull- 
pen where their velocity is mea- 
sured by a radar gun. Good con- 
trol and an 82 to 86 mph fastball 
are essential. 

Most teams do not require 
pitchers to run, but the Royals do. 
“Marvell Wynne came to one 
of our camps as a pitcher,’ 
says Stewart. “He ran for us 
and flew like the wind. Ifhe 
hadn’t run we would never 
have known.” 

After the initial round, 
most players are cut. The rest 
play a scrimmage under game 


conditions before the moment of 


truth, contract time, arrives. 
Being cut does not always 
mean it’s time for a career in ac- 
counting. Former outfielder 
Tom Poquette created such a fa- 
vorable impression at a tryout 
that Royals scouts kept an eye on 
him in high school ball the next 


season. He was later selected in 
the 1970 draft. Stewart estimates 
Royals camps last year produced 
a list of 200 “follows”’ for scouts 
to watch in coming seasons. 

If you are seriously thinking of 
taking a shot at a tryout, scouting 
directors suggest you begin 
throwing and running regularly 
a month before camp. ‘‘The 
worst thing to do is go into a try- 
out camp out of shape,” says 
Stewart. “Even if you have talent 
it’s of no avail if you’re not in top 
shape.’ In most cases, speed in 
the 60 yard dash and arm 
strength in the field determine 
who survives the first cut. 

Teams should be contacted for 
tryout schedules and guidelines. 

—Foseph Schuster 


PLACES 


A SPORTS NUT'S 
SCIENCE EXPO 
ing the Winter Olym- 


L pics when a thought 


occurred to him. “All the talk was 
about aerodynamics, angles, bal- 
ance,’ he says. 
“Tt was 


ast February George 
Vanderkuur was watch- 


“isi. \ 
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almost like watching a science 
program.” 

It’s only natural for Vander- 
kuur to think that way. He’s 
the chief scientist at the On- 
tario Science Centre in Toron- 
to, a world renowned exhibi- 
tion complex that attracts 1.1 
million visitors each year to 
theme shows on such subjects 
as space, life, communica- 
tions, food and planet Earth. 

After huddling with Tony 
Gerritsen, one of the center’s 
exhibit design specialists, 
Vanderkuur came up with 
“Sport,” a $3 million extrava- 
ganza of over 20 exhibits illustrat- 
ing the physical laws and me- 
chanics behind everything from 
baseball and bobsledding to rock 
climbing and fishing. The show 
runs July 1 to March 31, 1989. 

“Here at the center, we’re very 
interested in applied science,” 
Vanderkuur explains. “Sports is 
fast becoming an applied science. 
A lot of the records being broken 

today are because 
equipment and 
training 
methods are 


being designed and improved 
through scientific inquiry.” 
Many of the exhibits Vander- 
kuur and Gerritsen created allow 
visitors to participate in demon- 
strations of various sports. For 
example, in Aerodynamics you 
can sit in a two-man bobsled as 
an actual run is screened in front 
of you. Wind and vibration are 
produced to re-create the feeling 
of riding the sled. You Be the 
Judge asks you to watch a brief 
performance of figure skating, 
diving, gymnastics or synchro- 
nized swimming and then award 
a score. “Afterwards you’ll get a 
readout from a judge and com- 
puter graphics will show you the 
errors you might have missed,” 
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says Gerritsen. “‘You’ll see that 
judging these events is not as sub- 
jective as most people think.” 

Ever consider skydiving? Jump 
off the platform in Land Like a 
Cat. Applause will tell you if you 
landed correctly. 

Baseball fans can measure the 
velocity of their throws off a 
pitcher’s mound and examine 
acrylic casts of the hands of To- 
ronto Blue Jays pitchers as they 
grip a variety of pitches. Hockey 
fans will see how a goalie’s equip- 
ment is distantly related to a 
knight’s armor. In all, the 
show will occupy 67,000 
square feet and chances 
are, you'll feel right at 
home. 

“The entire exhibit has 
a stadium feel,’ says Ger- 
ritsen. “There are light 
towers and banners. I felt 
it was important to express 
the joy that sports give to 
people’s lives.” 

Joyous, too, are the ad- 
mission prices: $5.50 for 
adults, $4.50 for teens and $1.75 
for kids. Senior citizens get in 
free. For more information, call 
the Ontario Science Centre 
(416-429-0193). —John Rolfe 
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THE HIGH-TECH 
RACKET SIMPLIFIED 


elcome to the 
world of ceramic 
composites, sculpt- 
ed cross sections 
and antivibration systems. If you 
think selecting a VCR is tough, at 
least you get what you pay for. 
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Tennis racquets aren’t that 
simple. 

The wide variety of designs, 

prices and high-tech features can 
make buying the right racquet a 
daunting decision. Ideally you 
want one that fits your level and 
style of play. A $75 model often 
makes more sense than a $200 
model. Jimmy Connors played 
for years with a clunky, inexpen- 
sive Wilson T-2000 metal rac- 
quet even after the company quit 
making them. To help you de- 
cide, we suggest you consider 
three key elements. 
Flexibility. In today’s racquets, 
graphite is mixed with other ma- 
terials—ceramic, Kevlar, Twaron 
—to increase power and reduce 
‘Solt” to the arm. The mix is ex- 
pensive (racquets with even small 
amounts of ceramic can cost at 
least $100) but it appeals to oc- 
casional players who own bulg- 
ing elbows caused by stiff, un- 
yielding graphite racquets. 

“Someone playing irregularly 
is begging for injury by using a 
stiffracquet,’ says Mark Riley, a 
teaching pro at the Levy Tennis 
Pavilion in Philadelphia. “Leave 
those to every-day players.” 

Casual players should consider 
such top ceramic composite mod- 
els as the Spalding Ceramic Tech 
($150), Donnay Supermid Ce- 
ramic ($135), Fox Ceramic 
WB-215 ($158) and Pro-Kennex 
Prism Ace 90 ($99). Although 
stiff racquets offer more control 
than flexible 
models, the Don- 
nay Revolutive 
Apollo ($235), 
Prince Response 
90 ($160) and 
Head Elite Pro 
($210) afford the 
advantages of 
both, with stiff 
heads and flexi- 
ble shafts. The 
heads on the 
Donnay Revolu- 
tive Apollo and 
the Wilson Pro- 
file 110 ($225) are 
twice as thick as 
usual. In fact, the 
Profile is consid- 
ered to be 30 per- 
cent stiffer than 
other racquets. It 
deadens impact 
with the ball 


Spending $150 on the new Spalding Ceramic Tech is fine 
if you're sure it's best for you. 


quite well, but its power can be 
overwhelming, so Riley warns be- 
ginners to stay away. 

Size. The novelty of oversized 
racquets has waned. First touted 
for beginners, large hitting areas 
(106 to 115 square inches) make 
it difficult to control the ball. Be- 
ginners should opt for midsized 
(85 to 95) or midsized-plus (96 to 
105) models for plenty of power 
with added control. 

Weight. Beginners often choose 
the lightest racquet available on 
the theory that it will be easier to 
handle. But the lighter the rac- 
quet, the more impact vibration 
your arm will absorb. Today’s 
racquets weigh 12 ounces on the 
average, an ounce more than they 
did in 1986, but some offer ver- 
satility. The Donnay Revolutive 
Apollo has weights that can be 
screwed into the handle to make 
it head-heavy or head-light. Dun- 
lop’s Max Power Plus uses lead 
balls on both sides of the frame 
to do likewise. The Dynaspot 
GS-220 features a liquid-filled 
frame. When the head is up, fluid 
flows to the throat, making the 
head light. On a groundstroke or 
volley, it moves to the head, add- 
ing weight and stablility. 

Oh yes, there’s one more ele- 
ment: color. Last year’s white rac- 
quets pale in comparison to this 
year’s varied shades and two-tone 
jobs. Now you have to match 
your racquet and your shorts. 

—David 7. Higdon 
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SOME SEE A WINDSURFER. 
WITH MAXXUM YOU'LL SEE A COWBOY RIDING 
THE TAIL END OF A RAINBOW. 


YOU AND THE MIND 
OF MINOLTA. i 

YOU'LL NEVER SEE LIFE 
THE SAME WAY AGAIN. 


Your imagination. Free to soar 
with Minolta Maxxum? the first 
SLR with built-in autofocusing. 

Its automatic mode makes it ech 
easy to react spontaneously. While 
Maxxum on manual gives you total 
creative control. 

There’s a Maxxum for every 
photographer. From the world’s 
best-selling SLR, the Advanced 
Maxxum 7000, to the more eco- 
nomical Standard Maxxum 5000, 
up to the Professional Maxxum 
9000. And with 26 autofocus 
lenses, 4 flash units and a multi- 
tude of other accessories, 
Maxxum is the most complete 
autofocus system. 

So, while others watch a wind- 
surfer, you can catch a breath- 
taking ride with Maxxum. 
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AUTOFOCUS SYSTEM ——— 
ONLY FROM THE MIND OF MINOLTA MINOLTA 
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THE $1,000 


CHAL 


Here are 13 questions about sports. Answer them all correctly and you could win $1,000 
from adidas The fragrance. There will be only one winner. In the event of more than one perfect performance, we will invoke the tiebreaker. 
All entrants will receive a prize from adidas. Details are below. 


yy The season during 
x which this photo 
was taken yielded 
significant or unusual 
“firsts” for this Hall of 
Fame duo. Casey Stengel’s 
“first”? occurred at the 
hands of a team he regard- 
ed as a “bunch of plumb- 
ers.’ For Mickey Mantle, it 
was an appearance at an 
unusual position. Describe 
these events. 


=) One man holds the distinc- 
@ tion of being both the old- 
est and youngest player to hit 50 
home runs in a major league sea- 
son. Name him. 


ew Who are the only brothers 
2 ever to coach against one 
another in the NBA? 


fl) There is more than one 
athlete enshrined in the 
Pro Football Hall of Fame who 
also enjoyed a career in Major 
League Baseball. But only one of 
them distinguished himself by 
hitting a home run in his first 
career at-bat. Name this athlete. 


Gene Shue has endured 

over 800 defeats, more than 
any other coach in NBA history. 
Name the coach who holds the 
record for most series losses in the 
NBA Championship final. 

A former NHL great 


6 coined the now-famous 
maxim “Forecheck, backcheck, 
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paycheck” when asked to name 
the most important elements of 
hockey. Who was this witty 
iceman? 


Only two players in NBA 

history have averaged fewer 
than 15 points per game during 
a season in which they were 
named the league’s MVP. Name 
them. 


THE TIEBREAKER 


SPORT ARCHIVE 
8 Over the last 32 years, only 
‘© one Caucasian player has 
led either league in stolen bases. 


: Who is he? 

: a The lists of all-time leaders 
3 9 in NBA playoff competi- 
: tion bear testimony to the domi- 
: nance of the Lakers and Celtics. 
: Players from those teams occupy 
: the top spot in every significant : 


Stump us with a question about sports. Make it concise and clever. Stumpers 
will be evaluated on their difficulty and creativity. One winner will be chosen. 
Only stumpers from those contestants who compile a perfect score on all ques- 
tions will be considered. The winning stumper will appear in asubsequent Quiz. : teams in the same game? 


: category except free throw per- 
: centage. Name the lonely soul 
who heads this category. 


3 “| The Conn Smythe Tro- 


phy was first awarded to 
: the NHL’s playoff MVP in 1965. 
+ Who was the first recipient of the 
+ award? 


In the 1976 Olympics, a 
gold medal in boxing was 
+ won by a man who pounded the 
: drums in singer James Brown’s 
: band before pounding opponents 


; in the ring. Name him. 


GUESS HE’S 
LUCKY... 


Woody Stephens first visited the 
winner's circle as a trainer 

48 years ago. Since then “The 
Old Hard Boot” has 

become a familiar face at Triple 
Crown races. Name 

the horses who achieved the 
following “firsts” for 

Stephens during his illustrious 
training career. 

a. Horse of the year honors 

b. Preakness win 

c. Kentucky Derby win 


d. Belmont win 
wim «4Reader’s Revenge. Of 
12 the April Quiz entries, 
+ three contained all the right stuff. 
+ Wayne Patterson of Springfield, 


: Massachusetts, won the $1,000 
: prize by submitting: Who are the 
: only players in NBA history 
: whose names were listed in the 


: final boxscore lineups of both 
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All respondents who answer the entire Quiz correctly will receive $25 worth of adidas Spray Cologne and grooming products. All respondents will receive a sample 
of adidas Cologne. Answers must be received by SPORT on or before May 24. The winner and the tiebreaking entry (if necessary) will be announced in our August 
issue. Answers to the May Sport Quiz appear on page 21. Send answers to SPORT Quiz, 119 West 40th Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10018. 
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- ugar Ray Leonard is 
~ pacing outside the 
> Copa Room Theater 

© of Atlantic City’s 
Sands Hotel Casino & Country 
Club. He fidgets, adjusts his 
gloves, throws punches at the 
mirrored wall, wonders aloud 
how much longer he must wait. 

Leonard is about to trek to the 
ring, but the cheers of the Copa 
Room crowd will greet instead 
the kid walking in front of him: 
junior lightweight Robert Byrd. 
For once, Leonard is not the star 
of the show, although a banner 
proclaiming WELCOME SUGAR 
RAY hangs in the arena. 

Yes, welcome, Sugar Ray. To 
the brave new world ofa pro box- 
ing trainer. 

A perpetual dreamer, Leonard 
is stalking yet another vision: 
Sugar guiding young fighters to 
world titles. Byrd, a 24-year-old 
Texan, is one of a trio of young 
pros lucky enough to have one of 
boxing history’s finest techni- 
cians devote his time to perfect- 
ing their skills. 

Leonard clearly isn’t used to 
his new job yet. He says carrying 
a spit bucket isn’t degrading, but 
when he holds one he looks as if 
he’d rather be hit by Marvin 
Hagler than an errant mouthful 
of water. He keeps tugging at his 
gloves as though he can’t accept 
they are rubber, not leather, and 
meant to defend against AIDS, 
not Thomas Hearns. 

Skeptics have wondered if 
Leonard the trainer shows up 
only on fight day to share the 
spotlight with his fighters. Well, 
a week before this January fight, 
Byrd, who also works with train- 
er Taylor August in Texas, moved 
his training camp to Leonard’s 
Laurel, Maryland, gym to spar 
and be tutored by the master 
himself. 
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Leonard actually performs the : 


role of trainer quite well. His 
fighters are undefeated in 33 
bouts. Now, if he could only 
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SUGAR RAY IN THE HOT CORNER 


learn to look the part. He has to 
be the only trainer in the game 
who shows up for work wearing 
Gucci loafers, argyle socks, a 
paisley tie and enough gold to 
choke Sammy Davis Jr. Byrd’s 
robe also raises eyebrows. It bears 
only the inscription SUGAR RAY 
LEONARD BOXING TEAM. Isn’t 
the trainer supposed to wear the 
fighter’s name on his back? 

As Byrd glides around the ring 
to warm up, someone cries “Sug- 

ar!” and loud cheers ensue. Leon- 
a used to acknowledge ovations 
by waving an Olympic gold 
medal or a championship belt. 
Now he waves a Gatorade bottle. 

By the third round of Byrd’s 
bout with Bronx journeyman 
Aristedes Acevedo, Leonard’s pa- 
tience is under siege. His pupil 
has yet to flash the sharp combi- 
nations he displayed earlier while 
shadowboxing in the dressing 
room, and he continually stalks 
his foe without unleashing 
punches. Was the “‘perfect’’ 


workout Leonard and Byrd en- ; 


joyed a week earlier for naught? 

Byrd holds his hands at his 
waist and glides along the ropes. 
Acevedo’s right barely misses his 
chin. “I don’t like that;’ Leonard 
says nervously from his seat in 
the corner. “He better wake up,” 

Leonard delivers the wake-up 
call at the bell. “I want your 
hands up all the time, baby,’ he 
tells his listless warrior. “He’s 
throwing shots with conviction.” 

Back in the ring, Byrd backs off 
each time he landsa solid punch, 
allowing his foe to regroup. Sug- 
ar’s face takes on the expression of 
aman who has bitten into rotten 
fruit. His mood sours even more 
after the sixth round when he tries 
to race into the ring and nearly 
gets his head caught in the ropes. 

“Show me something!’ he 
shouts at Byrd, who responds 
with an effective but unspectacu- 
lar effort over the next three 
rounds. Leonard’s usually cool 
demeanor begins to burn away. 
His loud “Shhh!” silences a fan 
who is yelling instructions at 
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: Byrd. He pleads (“Ya gotta get 


angry for me. Do it for me!”), 
grows angry (“Stop backing up, 
damn it!’’) then becomes nearly 
speechless with exasperation 
(“Byrd...he’s...look...he!”’). 
Andas if the day isn’t frustrating 
enough, Leonard is showered by 
a handler sponging water on 
Byrd’s chest after the ninth 
round. Sugar, it seems, doesn’t 
duck as fast as he used to. 

In the 10th and final round, 
Byrd lands two thunderous hooks 
and moves in for the first time all 
day. He wobbles Acevedo with a 
right. ““He’s hurt,’ Leonard yells, 
punching the air. ““Go. Go. Go. 
Go. Go?’ Another right finally 
floors Acevedo with 30 seconds 
left and Leonard goes crazy. 

“Byrd! Byrd! Byrd! Byrd!” he 
screams, frantically vying for the 
attention of his fighter. When 
Byrd turns around, Leonard goes 
blank. Acevedo is rising. Leonard 
only points and yells the obvious: 
“Go!” Byrd, alas, does not and 
Acevedo is saved by the bell. 

Byrd wins by unanimous deci- 
sion, but Leonard looks disap- 
pointed. He slips off his corner- 
man’s jacket, dons a sport coat 
and is suddenly transformed from 
a trainer with a spit bucket back 
into a GQ cover boy. 

Before the press conference, 
Leonard takes Byrd aside. “Bad 
performance, no excuses,’ Byrd 
says sheepishly. 

“You can’t have too many,” 
Leonard steams. “I’m showcas- 
ing your ass. I want a showing. 
I don’t want no questions asked.” 

Indeed questions are asked, but 
Leonard answers them patiently. 
One of them raises a smile. 

“Why am I really doing this?” 
he says. “I’m attempting to live 
vicariously through my fighters. 
That way nobody has to write 
about me fighting again for an- 
other three years.” 

Maybe so, but a few more after- 
noons like this and Marvin Hag- 
ler may look awfully inviting. * 
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Now the best combination of 
odor and wetness protection in Sure history. 


SF NewSure Solid 


4 Just because your shirt is dry, doesn’t mean you smell good. 
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Pop-up rope 
hooks on our SE 
models let you 
tie down loads. 
And keep the 
body lines clean 


when not in use. 


Corrosion-resistant 
“durasteel” and 

a seamless bed de- 
sign help prevent 
rusting. 


A quick-release 
tailgate is designed 
so you can remove 
it in a matter of 
seconds, 


Although you might not realize it, Nissan's” been 
in the exterminating business for over fifty years. 

Exterminating shoddy workmanship, inept design, 
and thoughtless engineering from the truck industry. 

Take for example, something as simple as paint. At 
Nissan, we always match our primer to the paint of 


the truck. So if you get a scratch, no one will notice. aii. 


You'd be amazed how many truck manufac- 
turers overlook this minor detail. 


, «4 
Built for the Human Race: 


In every corner, 
you ll find a hid- 
den eyebolt rope 
hook to make it 
even easier to tie 
down cargo. 


A Nissan 
Hardbody gives 
you the largest 
cargo volume of 
any leading 
compact truck, 


The double-wall 
cargo box is de- 
signed so the inner 
panel absorbs 

the shock of shift- 
ing loads, while 
the outside sheet 
metal remains 
motionless. 


You'll also find the largest cargo volume of any 
leading compact truck and a hauling capacity of up to 
2,000 Ibs. After all, if a truck is to haul things with, we 
think you ought to be able to haul a ton. 

And then there's our quick-release tailgate. It’s de- 
signed to be removed in a matter of seconds. But, if you 
really want to examine a Hardbody, visit one of 
our showrooms and talk to a salesperson. 

You won't find any pests there either. 


